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THE CENTENARY OF THE BELLS. 
ST. MARY’S, WAREHAM, IN DORSETSHIRE. 


For a hundred sweet, sad years, 
Ebb of spring, bright summer’s flow, 
Bitter winter, autumn’s tears, 
Seasons born that they may go; 
Ringing soft, or loud, or fast, 
Tolling slowly for the past, 

Ringing blithely for the bride, 
Tolling low for all who’ve died, 

In yon turret ceaselessly, 

They have rung, let what will be! 


Listen, on the light, wild breeze, 
How the merry chimes resound ! 
Battles won cause peals like these, 
Tell the tale to all around. 

Listen! ’tis the death-bell’s toll, 
Let the dreary echo roll. 

Mixed are ever joy and pain, 
Tears and smiles are one again. 

In yon turret ceaselessly, 

Chimes are rung, let what will be! 


Welcome to the bonnie bride ! 
Love like this can never die! 
Sorrow sits his hearth beside, 

In the churchyard doth she lie ; 
E’er we’ve dried our welling tears, 
Pass the swift, unceasing years ; 
Once more chime the bells o’erhead 
And forgotten sleeps the dead. 

In yon turret ceaselessly 

Ring the bells, let what will be! 


’Tis the peaceful Sunday morn ; 
Ring, oh bells! across the lea ; 
For another week is born, 
Bringing toil, or bringing glee. 
Listen to the happy chime, 
Like some half-forgotten rhyme. 
Toil or pleasure, bliss or bane, 
Twined and twisted in one strain 
From yon turret ceaselessly, 
Telling death and life must be! 
All The Year Round. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


PAINT me your perfect lady. I have seen 
Some part, perhaps the whole, of what I mean, 
Vet in articulate feature to declare 
The form that haunts my thought divinely fair 
May well outrange my skill ; but thy request 
Strikes all denial dumb. Here take my best. 
No noise thou hear’st, no preparation blows 
A trumpet where my perfect lady goes ; 
Nor with rude tramp she beats the hollow 
ground, 
Nor minces nicely, nor with girlish bound 
Trips the light sod ; a woman, not a fairy, 
Upon an earthly base firm-poised her airy 
Consistence rests. No flaunting broad display 
Of rustling flounces marks her gentle way, 








But like the breezes of the light-winged May, 

Softly she comes, and fragrant all as they. 

Oh, she is lovely! all the summer dwells 

In her bright eyes, and every feature tells 

A treasured sweetness in the soul within, 

That beats like music through the lucid skin ; 

And when she speaks soft silvery accents flow 

Full-throated from a mellow depth below, 

Not clipt in shreds, nor with a tinkling din, 

A shallow plash from hollow heart within, 

Not bold is she to place herself before 

The first, nor slinks demure behind the door, 

But takes her place just where she ought to be, 

Nor makes you feel when there that it is she, 

With native grace, and fine untutored mien, 

She greets the poor, or stands before a queen ; 

Sweeps with light floating ease the festal floor, 

Or bends o’er sick-beds with the suffering 
poor. 

She hath no postures, knows no attitudes ; 

Her unschooled gesture gently shows her 
moods ; 

She casts no proud and patronizing eye 

On those below, nor ducks before the high. 

All things to all she is: for why ?—in all 

Her skill is to be true and natural, 

True to herself, and to the high ideal 

That God’s grace gave her to inform the real ; 

True to her kind, and to your every feeling 

Respondent with a power of kindliest healing, 

She knows no falseness ; even the courtliest lie 

She dreams not; truth flows from her deep 
blue eye ; 

And if her tongue speaks pleasant things to all, 

Tis that she loveth well both great and sniall ; 

And ail in her that mortals call politeness, 

Is but the image of her bright soul’s bright- 
ness 

Direct from heaven. Such is the perfect fair 

Whom in my heart I hold, and worship there ; 

And if the picture likes thee well to see, 

Know, lady, more than half I stole from thee! 

Blackwood’s Magazine. jJ. S. B. 


THE PARTING SIGH. 


HERE have I laid me by my love that’s dead : 
An hour ago she shuddered, “ Sweet, be 
brave!” 
Then sighed and died in the last kiss she 
gave ; 
And all the music of the life we led 
Sinks like the anthem sinking overhead 
Upon the carven sleepers on a grave, 
Cleaving in stone together as they clave 
In the life ended where they once were wed. 
“Be brave?” What then’s the bravest way 
to die? 
Nay, ’twere the noblest dying for her sake 
To spend my heart-blood slowly, through long 
years, 
And while my insatiate miser soul doth make 
Its dark, dear hoard of her sweet memory, 
Smile for the world, and serve it—keep my 
tears, 
Academy. Eric S, ROBERTSON. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
PRINCE BISMARCK SKETCHED BY HIS 
SECRETARY.* 

By the translation of Dr. Busch’s last 
volumes on the great German chancellor, 
the English reader is enabled to get a 
more complete view than has hitherto 
been possible of the political and domestic 
life and opinions of Prince Bismarck, and 
such an one, we presume, as he would 
wish Europe to entertain. The relations 
of Dr. Busch with the chancellor have 
been long and intimate, and his connec- 
tion with him as under-secretary of state 
and in private life has given him excep- 
tional advantages for composing these 
volumes. Where the chancellor does not 
speak himself in these pages — and great 
part of them is taken up with passages 
from his speeches, despatches, letters, and 
conversation — the work must be mainly 
an echo of his opinions and statements, 
except, indeed. when Dr. Busch adopts 
the language ot eulogy to an extent which 
the chancellor’s modesty would prevent 
him from using. Dr. Busch is a thorough 
partisan of the principle that might is 
right; and he finds nothing but what is 
laudable in any part of the life and policy 
of the prince. 

The publication of this book, however, 
is calculated to alleviate the severity of 
former judgments concerning the chan- 
cellor and his public career, and in do- 
mestic and social life it presents him in 
an amiable light. There is much in the 
volumes which is of high interest, although 
there is great repetition —to which, in- 
deed, the scheme of the author lends itself 
— for, as he assures us, the work is no 
complete biography or history, but a col- 
lection of studies and sketches to supply 
materials for a characteristic portrait, to 
be executed hereafter by some more skil- 
ful hand. 

In studying the life of any illustrious 


* 1. Our Chancellor. Sketches for an Historical 
Picture. By Morrrz Buscu. Translated from the 
German by Wittiam Bgatty KincGstTon. 2 vols. 
London: 1884. 

2. Souvenirs Diplomatiques: L’ Affaire du Lu- 
tembourg le Prélude de la Guerre de 1870. Par G. 
RotuHan. Paris: 1883. 

3. Souvenirs Diplomatigues: L’ Allemagne et l’ Ita- 
“ie, 1870-1871. Par G. Roruan. Vol. I. Paris: 
1884. 





man, we feel interest in knowing what 
were his convictions in the highest spirit- 
ual matters ; what was his theory of life 
here and hereafter, and of the relations 
between man and God; and this is espe- 
cially so in the case of Bismarck, who has 
not only been an instrument in the hands 
of Providence in re-forming the map of 
Europe and moulding anew the destinies 
of nations, but has been in conflict for 
many years with the greatest ecclesiastical 
power in the world. It must be owned, 
however, that after reading the chapter 
called by Dr. Busch “His Religious 
Views,” we get no very definite notion of 
what really is the chancellor’s religion. 
A belief in God, in a divine order of the 
world, and in a personal existence in a 
future state and, to a certain extent, in 
revelation, seems to form for him a sort 
of rude basis of religious belief, with 
which he has remained satisfied without 
raising on it the superstructure of any 
definite creed. In religion, as in politics, 
he confesses that he has arrived at suc- 
cessive stages of development. In the 
days when he was known as the Zo/le 
Funker, he was first a rationalist and, 
apparently for some time, an unbeliever. 
Then for several years he went through 
severe physical, moral, and even pecuniary 
trials, and felt a desire to seclude himself 
from society, and even at one time had a 
design of emigrating and retiring to the 
Polish forests with his last few thousand 
thalers in his pocket and commencing life 
anew as a farmer and a sportsman. As 
he approached his thirtieth year a psychi- 
cal change came upon him, which was 
probably due in part to the influence of 
the young lady who became his wife in 
1847. This lady, Johanna von Puttkamer, 
was the daughter of a Nether Pomeranian 
landowner, and both her father and moth- 
er, being people of a fervent Moravian 
spirit of piety, opposed themselves to the 
betrothal of their daughter with one so 
noted for his wild habits as the “mad 
squireen.” Goethe has shown in the 
“Story of a Fair Soul” how he could be 
affected by the simple piety of a Qua- 
keress; and Bismarck was, it is probable, 
more deeply influenced. After the acces- 
sion, too, of Frederic William IV., there 
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was a great increase of piety, or at least 
of pietism, in the higher circles of Prus- 
sian nobility. The spiritualism of Schlei- 
ermacher had displaced the rationalistic 
influence of Voltaire and Rousseau. Ra- 
tionalism came in polite circles to be 
considered somewhat vulgar, and was 
associated with revolution ; and even phil- 
osophy in the crabbed phraseology of 
Hegelianism not only was made an instru- 
ment for undermining all existing institu- 
tions, but appeared to be pre-eminently 
unesthetic. A religious and unctuous 
phraseology was the fashionable protest 
against New Hegelianism and revolution. 
Bunsen, Stahl, and Gerlach were in vogue, 
and the doctrine of original sin and of the 
corruption of human nature was employed 
to exorcise the spectre of anarchy. 

In a letter written to his wife in 1851, 
four years after his marriage, Bismarck 
shows the change which had come upon 
him, and the sense of the inanity of this 
world’s existence finds expression fre- 
quently in his correspondence in phrases 
recalling the musings of Hamlet in the 
churchyard. 


The will of God be done! Everything here 
is only a question of time—races and indi- 
viduals, folly and wisdom, war and peace, 
come and go like waves, but the sea remains 
still. There is nothing upon this earth but 
hypocrisy and juggling ; and whether this mask 
of flesh be torn from us by fever or grapeshot, 
fall it must, sooner or later. When it does, a 
resemblance will make itself manifest between 
a Prussian and an Austrian (if they happen to 
be of the same height) which will render it 
difficult to distinguish the one from the other ; 
the skeletons of fools and wise men present 
pretty much the same appearance. (Vol. i., 


pp. 112, 113.) 

Nor have the prodigious successes of his 
later life altogether removed these gloomy 
impressions, as appears from the follow- 
ing anecdote : — 


It was twilight at Varzin, and he was sitting 
—as was his wont after dinner — by the stove 
in the large back drawing-room, where Rauch’s 
statue of “ Victory casting Wreaths” is set 
up. After having sat silent for a while, gazing 
straight before him and feeding the fire now 
and anon with fir cones, he suddenly began to 
complain that his political activity had brought 
him but little satisfaction and few friends. 





Nobody loved him for what he had done. He 
had never made anybody happy thereby, he 
said; not himself, nor his family, nor any one 
else. Some of those present would not admit 
this, and suggested “that he had made a great 
nation happy.” “ But,” he continued, “how 
many have I made unhappy! But for me, 
three great wars would not have been fought ; 
eighty thousand meh would not have perished ; 
parents, brothers, sisters, and widows would 
not be bereaved and plunged into mourning, 
. » « That matter, however, I have settled with 
God. But I have had little or no joy from all 
my achievements — nothing but vexation, care, 
and trouble.” He continued for some time in 
the same strain. His guests kept silence ; and 
those amongst them who had never before 
heard him say anything of the kind were some- 
what astonished. It reminded one of Achilles 
speaking to King Priam in his tent before 
Ilion, 

Wir schaffen ja nichts mit unserer starrenden Schwer- 

muth: 
Also bestimmten der Sterblichen Loos, der Armen, die 
Gotter, 
Triibe in Gram zu leben, allein sie selber sind sorglos. 
(Vol. i., p. 114.) 

After acquaintance with his peculiar 
religious views, we are not much surprised 
to learn that the chancellor is supersti- 
tious. He apparently believes in ghosts, 
because he thought he heard a door open 
and footsteps in a room adjoining that in 
which he slept, but arose and found no- 
body. He is firmly convinced that Friday 
is an unlucky day, and that he has had 
various misfortunes and mishaps for be- 
ginning business on Friday. He refuses 
to do business on the 14th of October, 
because this day is the anniversary both 
of Hochkirch and Jena; he objects to 
dining thirteen at table, and believes that 
people should have their hair cut, and that 
woodmen should only fell trees, in the 
last quarter of the moon. 

Dr. Busch has a chapter called “ The 
Junker Le;-:J,” in which he shows 
through what changes the Junkerdom of 
Bismarck’s early youth has passed. Al- 
though the term Junker has been ap- 
plied by the chancellor’s enemies to him 
as a term of reproach, he has never re- 
jected it, and, indeed, rather glories in it. 
The word Funker in early German, and 
indeed in late German, as Uhland’s bal- 
lads testify, had no worse signification 
than that of a young lord or squire, and 
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there is nothing opprobrious in the terms 
Kammerjunker and Fagdjunker. To- 
wards the end of the last century, how- 
ever, the terms Funker, Funkerei, and 
junkeriren began to have a contemptuous 
meaning, and were applied to signify a 
provincial squireen, a petty village tyrant 
who maltreated his vassals, and was pas- 
sionate, overbearing, and devoid of rea- 
son —a sort of German Squire Western. 
After the revolution year of 1848, the word 
Junker acquired a worse signification, and 
was applied by the party of progress to 
the extreme Conservative party. 

That in the days of bis wild and stormy 
youth Bismarck should have had the ap- 
pellation of der tolle Funker applied to 
him is no marvel, nor that it should have 
clung to him during the early years of his 
Parliamentary career, especially since he 
was capable at that time of smashing a 
beer-glass on the head of a political oppo- 
nent in a Berlin beer-house, and then ask- 
ing what there was to pay for the damage; 
but what is really extraordinary is that he 
should have claimed the title as a badge 
of honor, and made it the harbinger of 
such astounding success. Of the exuber- 
ance of the chancellor’s early life the 
world has heard much, and, if we credit 
Dr. Busch, the accounts of its wildness 
have not been overstated. 


This was the continuation of his “ Sturm und 
Drang” period —the transformation of a col- 
legian’s frivolity into that of a provincial 
Junker. It was then that the young ladies of 
neighboring mansions, their mammas and 
aunts, shuddered whilst their papas and uncles, 
shaking their worthy heads and prophesying 
dread calamities, told tales of furious carouses, 
during which floods of champagne and porter 
were ingurgitated ; of breakneck rides across 
country, worthy of the Wild Huntsman; of 
pistol-shots with which visitors at country 
houses were aroused from their slumbers in 
the dead of night ; of audacious defiances to 
all that was respectable and conventional, 
carried out with infinite mischievousness and 
insolence. The prophecies of evil to which 
these excesses gave rise have, at least, re- 
mained unfulfilled; for the fermenting must, 
after throwing up its exuberant scum, became 
clear at the right moment ; what sort of liquor 
it ultimately turned out everybody knows. 
(Vol. i., p. 170.) 





When the first wild fury of youth had 
exhausted itself a little, and Bismarck be- 
gan to turn his attention to politics, he 
became one of the original founders of the 
famous Kreuz Zeitung, and, as soon as 
he got into Parliament, made himself no- 
torious as the representative of the poli- 
tics of Junkerdom. He even astonished 
the Left on one occasion by rising in his 
seat in the lower house to claim the ap- 
pellation for himself with the assurance 
that he could convert Junkerdom into a 
title of honor and distinction. After the 
March days of 1848 and the excesses of 
the Berlin mob and the storming of the 
arsenal, he made himself still more re- 
markable by his opposition to the intro- 
duction of any further popular elements 
into the State, and even opposed the vote 
of thanks to the king for the grant of a 
Constitution. It was at this juncture that 
he made the famous speech, “If great 
cities, headquarters of revolution as they 
are, continue to disturb the peace of the 
country, they must be swept from the face 
of the earth.” In another speech he said 
he gloried in the reproaches of obscurant- 
ist and medizval tendencies, and at the 
revision of the Constitution he spoke very 
strongly against the right of the Diet to 
regulate taxation. Although he became 
in time more reconciled to the principles 
of constitutionalism, he would not hear of 
Parliamentary supremacy, nor of such ex- 
pressions as the will of the people, and in 
one of his speeches on that matter he 
produced one of his finest images: “ No 
decision upon these principles can be ar- 
rived at by Parliamentary debates, or by 
majorities; but sooner or later the God 
of battles will settle the matter with one 
cast of his iron dice.” Later he gained 
for his royal master, with the help of the 
iron dice of the God of battles, the impe- 
rial crown which he disclaimed for him as 
the recipient of a popular assembly. 

It is remarkable, in returning to these 
early speeches of his, to find how strongly 
he was opposed at that time to two of the 
great national movements in Germany — 
the one to get possession of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and the other which aimed at 
the unity of Germany. He hesitated not 
to declare that the first Prussian war in 
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the duchies was “an iniquitous, disas- 
trous, and revolutionary undertaking,” 
and it was to his single-handed defence 
of the Manteuffel ministry for accepting 
what was called, at that time, the humilia- 
tion of Olmiitz, that Bismarck owed his 
first official appointment. He was not 
Jong in getting the reward for this speech, 
for he was speedily — though not without 
some misgivings on the part of the king 
and his ministers —appointed Prussian 
plenipotentiary at the restored Federal 
Bund, and thus it was as an uncompro- 
mising supporter of Austria and the Con- 
federation that the future victor of Sa- 
dowa made his entry into public life. 

Bismarck represented Prussia for eight 
years at Frankfort. He afterwards styled 
them eight years of grief and vexation 
without respite, and attributed to them a 
serious illness; but it was here that his 
theory of statesmanship became com- 
pletely transformed, and that he renounced 
his allegiance to Austria and conceived 
the idea of a united Germany under the 
supremacy of Prussia. The change was 
not longin coming. He became disgusted 
with his mission to Frankfort, and wrote 
in May, 1851, soon after his arrival, to his 
wife: “Frankfort is hideously tiresome. 
No one — not even the most malignant 
sceptic of a democrat —could conceive 
what an amount of quackery and humbug 
there is in this diplomacy.” It was not 
surprising that the impatient and ambi- 
tious Junker should be displeased with 
his business and his intercourse with his 
fellow members of the Bundestag. The 
Bundestag was, in fact, a peace congress 
sitting under the presidency of Austria, 
and its object was defensive and not of- 
fensive. Its great aim was to preserve 
the map of Europe as it was; and if Eu- 
rope enjoyed so many years of peace after 
the Congress of Vienna, no small share 
of praise is due to the smaller States 
of Germany. Bismarck, however, com- 
menced by following the instructions 
which had been given to his predecessor, 
General von Rochow, adhering to the 
same line of policy as had obtained in the 
days of Hardenterg, Ancillon, and Met- 
ternich —that is, to come to an under- 
standing with Austria on all grave meas- 
ures before they were submitted to the 
other Federal States. 

The supremacy of Austria in Germany 
at that date was so paramount that it takes 
now an effort to recall it. 
liam IV. had replied to a deputation of 
the German States that he would consider 
it the happiest day of his life to hold the 





Frederic Wil-| volumes offer abundant evidence. 
| the sultan declared war against Russia, 
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washing-ewer at the coronetien of an em- 
peror of Germany; and in a letter to 
Prince Metternich in 1848 he wrote: “A 
Ceasar, as special elective chief of the 
special German realm, appears unavoida- 
ble. But I will not be that Casar. It 
is my ambition to become arch-generalis- 
simo of the empire;” and Bismarck him- 
self, in 1850, spoke of Austria “as the 
representative and heir of a German power 
which had often and gloriously wielded 
the sword of Germany.” 

The reports which Bismarck addressed 
from Frankfort to Manteuffel had given 
such an impression of his ability, both to 
Manteuffel and the king, that he may be 
said henceforward to have had complete 
control over the policy of Prussia, and 
her relations to Austria in the Bund; and 
his antagonism to Austria increased year 
by year until he succeeded not only in 
ousting her from the German hegemony, 
but finally, at Sadowa, gave her a death- 
blow as a German power. The king fre- 
quently summoned Bismarck from Frank- 
fort to consult with him, and in the course 
of one year he made no less than thirteen 
journeys by royal command from Frank- 
fort to Berlin. 

It so happened that at this time Russia 
was represented at Frankfort, when Bis- 
marck arrived there, by a young Russian 
— Prince Gortschakoff — who divided his 
time for four years after Bismarck’s ar- 
rival between his duties as Russian envoy 
to the Diet and those of Russian minister 
at Wiirtemberg in attendance on the 
grand-duchess Olga, who had espoused 
through his negotiation the heir presump- 
tive of the crown of Wiirtemberg. The 
mutual good understanding which was 
established at that time between these 
two politicians, which Bismarck cultivated 
most assiduously as long as he had any 
need of the good offices of Russia, had a 
portentous influence on the history of Eu- 
rope, and without such an understanding 
there would, in all probability, have been 
no Sadowa, no dismemberment of Den- 
mark and France, and the formation of 
the German Empire would have been in- 
definitely delayed. 

Of the successive gradations through 
which the present chancellor’s estrange- 
ment from Austria passed until he arrived 
at the conclusion that the defects of the 
federal relations of Prussia with Austria 
could only be cured ferro et igne, these 
When 


in October, 1853, and the Western powers 
followed his example in the following year, 
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Austria and Prussia restricted themselves 
to summoning Russia to evacuate the 
principalities, and declaring that they 
would regard the incorporation of these 
provinces by Russia as a casus belli, But 
even this proceeding was not to the taste 
of the German Central States, and least 
of all to that of Bismarck, who declared 
that Prussia had discredited herself by 
this co-operation with Austria. In fact, 
at Hanover, Dresden, Munich, Stuttgart, 
and Cassel sympathies were wholly with 
Russia, and the interference of the West- 
ern powers was qualified as a usurpation. 
The general desire was for an alliance 
with Russia. 

Bismarck’s letters and despatches writ- 
ten at this time are full of anxiety to stand 
well with Russia; at the same time, the 
political foresight which they disclose is 
quite astonishing, and when Austria, on 
December 2, did enter into a treaty with 
the Western powers, Prussia refused to 
join, but stood independent and aloof. 


It has rejoiced my heart [he wrote on Dec. 
19] that your Excellency should have answered 
the questions about our accession to the Treaty 
(Austria and the Western Powers) and our so- 
called isolation with cold dignity and without 
empressement, As long as we shall continue 
to manifest unaffected fearlessness, people will 
respect us and be careful not to menace us. 
If it were only possible to let Austria know 
that our patience and brotherly love are not 
inexhaustible, and that we have not forgotten 
the road to Moravia, I feel convinced that her 
fear of us would do more to further the cause 
of peace than her reliance upon our support 
actually does, (Vol. i., p. 313.) 


According to outward and superficial ap- 
pearances, Prussia, with her policy of 
keeping her hand free (die frete Hand), 
had descended to the rank of a third-rate 
power, It was even a question whether 
she should be admitted to the Congress of 
Paris, and Manteuffel had to wait in the 
ante-room while the plenipotentiaries of 
Europe were in deliberation. Neither 
England, nor Austria, nor Turkey showed 
any readiness to admit her to the honors 
of the Congress, and, strange to say, she 
was only at last received at the instance 
of the emperor Napoleon III. It was 
the French emperor who was urgent that 
the power which was subsequently to de- 
throne him should resume her place in the 
councils of Europe. 

Bismarck’s political foresight divined 
at once that as soon as the war was over 
there would be a rapprochement between 
Russia and France, and what he thus 
foresaw was almost immediately realized. 





The Russian representative, Count Orloff, 
was treated with exceptional politeness 
and cordiality in all the difficulties which 
arose in the interpretation of the Treaty 
of Paris. The arguments of the Russian 
plenipotentiary were supported by the 
plenipotentiary of France; and in all the 
conferences which ensued, the distribu- 
tion of votes was almost invariably En- 
gland and Austria on one side — France, 
Russia, and Prussia on the other. 

In the same despatch from which the 
last extract is taken Bismarck declared 
his conviction that “ere long we shall 
have to fight Austria for our very exist- 
ence,” and he continued to carry on the 
war in the interior of the Frankfort Diet 
against the pretensions of Austria, and to 
write to Berlin masses of despatches, re- 
ports, and private letters all to the same 
purpose. One voluminous report of his 
is known in the Prussian Foreign Office 
as “the little book,” and may be regarded 
as his political testament, recapitulating 
his experiences in the Diet for the use of 
his successor, Von Usedom. 

His life at this time was one of inces- 
sant agitation. Great projects were fer- 
menting in his brain, but for the present 
he could see no way of bringing them to 
maturity. He varied his labors at the 
Diet with rapid journeys across Germany, 
France, Denmark, Sweden, Courland, and 
north Italy. In his frequent visits to 
Paris he became assured that Austria 
would have to fight for the possession of 
Lombardy and Venice, and he returned in 
a still more aggressive mood to worry 
Count Rechberg. At one time it was 
considered that his recall would be neces- 
sary to preserve peace, and he was so 
vexed at the want of recognition of his 
views by his own government that he de- 
signed quitting the service, and carrying 
on his political action in “ political bath- 
ing-drawers ” (folitischen Schwimmhosen) 
when an offer was made to him of the post 
of Prussian ambassador at St. Petersburg. 
So he consented to carrying on his politi- 
cal career “in a bear’s skin and with 
caviare,” as he expressed it. Perhaps, 
toc, it had been hoped at Berlin that the 
snows of Russia would cool his political 
ardor; but at all events his views of the 
value of a Russian alliance and his well- 
known friendship with Prince Gortscha- 
koff qualified him especially for the post, 
for which he presented his credentials to 
the emperor at St. Petersburg on April 1, 
1859, the forty-fourth anniversary of his 
birthday. Acquaintance with St. Peters- 
burg only strengthened him in his anti- 
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Austrian views, for on May 12 he ad- 
dressed his famous letter to the minister 
Von Schleinitz which he concluded by 
saying that the only radical cure for the 
infirmities of the Bund was to be made 
ferro et igne. 

The new Prussian ambassador arrived 
at St. Petersburg thrée months after the 
famous speech of the French emperor to 
Baron Hiibner, on New Year’s day. He 
found his former colleague, the Russian 
chancellor, still full of resentful feeling, 
and using all his influence to push Austria 
into a declaration of war. The two minis- 
ters were inseparable and made no secret 
of their mutual ill-will to Austria in the 
salons of St. Petersburg. Bismarck on 
his side, however, fretted and fumed at 
the difficulties which he found at Berlin 
in getting his views adopted as to the 
advisability of a Franco-Russo-Prussian 
alliance; for when war broke out in Italy, 
the king and the ministers at Berlin were 
still discussing as to whether Prussia 
should not go to the assistance of Austria, 
and whether she was not bound to do so 
by federal obligations. So far was he as 
yet from getting the policy ferro et igne 
accepted there. 

Alter the battle of Magenta there was 
some talk of an armed Prussian interven- 
tion, and of a mobilization of the federal 
troops, which would probably have taken 
place if Napoleon had crossed the Adige. 
At this news Bismarck, we learn from his 
letters, became dangerously ill. The doc- 
tors, he wrote, covered his body with 
cupping-glasses as large as saucers, with 
mustard plasters and enormous blisters. 
“1 was already half-way on the road toa 
better world when I convinced my doctors 
that my nerves were disordered by eight 
years of incessant worry and vexation, 
and that in continuing to weaken me they 
would bring me to typhus fever or imbe- 
cility. My good constitution carried me 
through, thanks chiefly to some dozen 
bottles of good wine.” 

The dozen bottles of good wine and 
occasional jibes at the “ Philistines of the 
Spree” and the “bigwigs of Potsdam” 
enabled him to goon with his Russian mis- 
sion. At the news, however, of the note 
of remonstrance addressed by the Cabinet 
of Berlin to Count Cavour, after Castel 
Fidardo and the conquest of the kingdom 
of Naples, he again thought of resigning 
his post and going into the political arena, 
to use again his own expression, “ in polit- 
ical bathing-drawers.” It is from this 
period that the baldness of the chancellor 
and the reduction of the abundant hair of 





his youth to the three hairs of the Berlin 
comic papers is said to date. 

Bismarck achieved not only political 
but marked social success at the Russian 
court and in upper Russian society. The 
Prussian minister, owing to the ties of 
relationship which existed between the 
courts of Berlin and St. Petersburg, had 
always enjoyed exceptional favor among 
the diplomatists accredited to the czar, 
and been allowed admission to the family 
circle. Bismarck, as an admirer of Nicho- 
las, as an adversary of anti-Russian lib- 
eralism at Berlin and of Austria, was 
admitted to such terms of familiarity as 
no Prussian minister had ever enjoyed 
before. The czar never failed to invite 
him to his bear hunts, and always took 
him with him in his suite in his interviews 
with the prince regent at Warsaw and 
Breslau. He acquired no less popularity 
among the influential classes of the Rus- 
sian capital, and he omitted no opportu- 
nity to improve it. He adopted Russian 
ways, wore a Russian hunting-dress at 
hunting and shooting parties, which he 
never failed to attend; he harnessed his 
horses in the Russian style, kept four 
young bear cubs in his house, who amused 
his guests with their antics and scratched 
his footmen’s calves. He even had a pro- 
fessor of Russian in his house, and sur- 
prised the emperor one day by speaking 
in the Russian tongue. 

When Bismarck quitted Russia after 
three years’ residence there, no one doubt- 
ed that he was destined to play a great 
part in the history of Germany; and in 
fact, after filling for a few months the post 
of Prussian ambassador at Paris, he as- 
sumed, in October, 1862, the presidency 
of the Prussian ministry. 

The most surprising political evolutions 
and revolutions have combined always at 
the critical moment of Bismarck’s career 
to fill his hand with trumps; but then he 
knew how to play them. Such a surpris- 
ing conjuncture was created by the last 
insurrection of Poland and the encourage- 
ment it received from the Western powers. 
However much Bismarck had ingratiated 
himself with the court and upper circles 
at St. Petersburg, there would have been 
small chance, as matters stood, of Russia 
being so false to her traditional conserva- 
tive principles as to stand quietly by while 
Bismarck tore up the map of Europe for 
the profit of Prussia. The encourage- 
ment given to this abortive insurrection 
by Austria, France, and England, and 
their subsequent abandonment of the 
Poles, form humiliating pages in their 
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diplomatic history. They aggravated the 
sufferings and swelled the torrents of 
biood and tears of the unfortunate Poles, 
incurred the resentment of the czar and 
all Russians, and enabled Bismarck, by 
the adoption of an entirely opposite pol- 
icy, to ingratiate himself still more with 
Russia, and to render Russian policy sub- 
servient to his own. It was Bismarck 
who, by a quiet hint about Schleswig-Hol- 
stein at Berlin, stopped all further inter- 
vention of England in behalf of the Poles, 
and caused the queen’s messenger to be 
recalled by telegraph while on his way 
with an admonitory despatch to St. Pe- 
tersburg. Nor was his service confined 
to diplomacy; he made the frontier con- 
vention of February, 1863, and, by the 
strict guard which he kept on the western 
frontier of Russian Poland, relieved the 
czar’s forces of half their work in sup- 
pressing the insurrection. Russia, in the 
belief that she had escaped from an im- 
mense danger, placed Bismarck next to 
Prince Gortschakoff as a creditor on her 
gratitude. 

The time was now ripe for what Bis- 
marck still considers his coup de maitre 
on the Schleswig-Holstein question. 
Those who place any confidence in the 
chancellor’s protests of indifference as to 
the Oriental question will do well to mark 
the different phases of expression through 
which he passed until he secured the 
duchies for Prussia. At first he con- 
demned the Schleswig Holstein movement 
in indignant terms as revolutionary, and, 
as long as he wanted to keep England in 
good humor at the time of the Polish 
insurrection, affected to speak of it as a 
marotte of Austria’s and the little German 
States. He even offered to prevent the 
federal exeeution in the duchies, if Den- 
mark would accept the mediation of En- 
gland, and so get England to separate 
from France and decline the congress 
proposed by Napoleon III. He thus 
killed two birds with one stone, created a 
coldness between France and England, 
and got England to keep quiet on the 
Polish question. After this Bismarck 
had no objection to the federal execu- 
tion, and then occurred another of his 
astonishing strokes of good luck, the sud- 
den death of Frederic VII. of Denmark, 
on November 15, 1860, which gave a fresh 
impetus to the German longings for the 
duchies. This event roused the Prussian 
chancellor to incredible activity; he be- 
came all things to all men; he cajoled 
England and France; made use of the 
Bund as a catspaw, and then set it coolly 





aside; overawed the smaller States, and 
suppressed the candidate of their choice; 
got Austria to join him in a work of spoli- 
ation, and then framed a pretext for quar- 
relling about the division of the spoil and 
despoiling the spoiler. This was his first 
step towards enlarging the frontiers of 
Prussia. 

Dr. Busch himself lets us know what 
Bismarck thinks of this diplomatic cam- 
paign of his, and he has reason to be 
proud; for if Macchiavelli and Frederic 
II. were both to return to life, they would 
declare that no statesman ever profited so 
much by their teaching and example : — 


He said to us at Varzin in 1877: “ That is 
the diplomatic campaign of which I am preud- 
est.” Baron von Holstein asked: “You 
wanted the Duchies from the very beginning ?” 
“Yes,” replied the Prince, “certainly I did, 
immediately after the King of Denmark’s 
death. But it was a difficult job. Everybody 
was against me—several coteries at Court, 
Austria, the petty German States, and the 
English who grudged us the harbor of Kiel. 
Crowds of the Liberals were opposed to it who 
all of a sudden discovered that the rights of 
princes were matters of importance — in reality, 
it was only their hatred and envy of me — and 
even the Schleswig-Holsteiners themselves did 
not want it. I had to contend with all these 
and I know not whom besides.” (Vol. i., p. 
367.) 

One of the most characteristic touches 
in his handling of this question was an 
argument he held with Sir A. Buchanan, 
our ambassador, that this spoliation of 
Denmark was an indirect recognition of 
the rights of Christian IX. as duke of 
Holstein. This truly Bismarckian piece 
of logic was, as we all know, adopted by 
the judges of Beriin, who, when the claims 
of all the pretenders to the duchies were 
laid before them, ousted them all, and 
declared that the king of Denmark alone 
had a rightful title, and therefore Bismarck 
concluded that since he was dispossessed 
of this title by Austria and Prussia, they 
alone had acquired it. The next step 
naturally of this logic was to oust Austria 
and so give Prussia the sole possession 
of the province. 

The diplomatic skill which Bismarck 
displayed in preparing for war with Aus- 
tria; the formation of the secret alliance 
with Italy; his intrigues to obtain the 
benevolent neutrality of France; the dif- 
ficulties which he had to overcome the 
aversion which the immense majority not 
only of Germans but of Prussians, begin- 
ning with the king himself, felt for this 
war; the adroit use of the Russian chan- 
cellor, — surpass, in our opinion, the dip- 
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lomatic achievements of his Schleswig- 
Holstein campaign, notwithstanding his 
own predilection for the former transac- 
tion. 

“Tt is well that we have won,” said 
Moltke to Bismarck after Sadowa, “or 
the old women of Berlin would have 
beaten you to death with wet dusters.” 
Der eiserne Graf, in fact, felt immense 
disquietude about the possibility of a re- 
verse. Just before the commencement of 
hostilities he made use of the strange ex- 
pression that “God Almighty was capri- 
cious ;” and at Paris he said that after all 
he might be going on his way to a second 
Olmiitz, and hinted that there were worse 
ways of death than the scaffold; and when 
he started for the seat of war said, “I will 
come back by Vienna or Munich, or I 
will charge with the last squadron, and 
one that will not return.” 

It may be imagined, indeed, that the 
“iron count ” had still his misgivings, for 
we read with unutterable astonishment 
that, only a fortnight before the com- 
mencement of hostilities, Bismarck made 
overtures of peace to Ausiria, and pro- 
posed that they should unite their vast 
armies, already on a war footing, and both 
fall upon France. Dr. Busch makes this 
statement on the authority of the Saxon 
minister, Von Friesen, who stated to Dr. 
Busch on January 28, 1883, that he had the 
account from Bismarck himself. If there 
is anything more astonishing than the 
disclosure itself, it is the satisfaction 
which Dr. Busch apparently finds in re- 
vealing it. 

The statement of Count von Friesen is 
as follows: -- 

About a fortnight before the commencement 
of active hostilities Bismarck sent the Austrian 
General von Gablenz’s brother, a Saxon then 
living at Berlin, to the Emperor in Vienna, 
with offers of peace on the basis of Dualism 
and common action against France. Gablenz 
was to tell His Majesty that we had six to 
seven hundred thousand men in the field, whilst 
the Austrian forces were also very numerous ; 
we had therefore better come to terms, execute 
a change of front westwards (Prussia in the 
North, Austria in the South) against France, 
reconquer Elsass, and make Strassburg a Fed- 
eral fortress, There was no just cause on 
hand for a war with France: but our excuse 
would be that the French had also done us a 
great wrong by seizing Elsass and Strassburg 
in time of peace. (Vol. i., p. 382.) 

Thus, although Bismarck could find no 
just cause of war against France, he de- 
liberately proposed to make war upon her 
to get out of his difficulty with Austria. 
And yet the Prussian minister had left 


” 





nothing undone to secure the good will of 
France, without, however, having entered 
into or extracted from the emperor any 
positive engagements — and doubtless, as 
long as he could feel a reasonable assur- 
ance that France would not interfere with 
his projects, he did not want any. How- 
ever, he succeeded in creating a strong 
party among the leading advisers of the 
emperor, known as the parti de action, in 
favor of a Prussian alliance. Of this party 
the prince Napoleon was the chief. What 
was wisdom in Bismarck was consummate 
folly and infatuation in Napoleon III. 
Prince Rudolph Metternich, on finding 
Napoleon so sage and so moderate at the 
Congress of Paris, said, “ C’est la raison 
cristalisée ;” but later, when he found 
him in league with Cavour, said, “ The 
emperor has yet some fine cards in his 
hands, but the revolutionary empire will 
go to wreck on the Italian reef.” 

The unity of Germany was, in fact, a 
logical sequence of the unity of Italy. 
Nevertheless there is this excuse for the 
French emperor, that no one at that time 
believed that Prussia was able to cope 
with Austria; for, in fact, the present 
military strength of Prussia is quite of 
recent date, and is due to the reforms of 
the present emperor when prince regent, 
assisted by Moltke and Roon, since the 
humiliation of Olmiitz, when the Prussian 
ministers avowed they had not fifty thou- 
sand men to place in the field. 

The news of the astounding victory of 
Sadowa, the utter defeat of Ausiria, and 
the superiority of the needle-gun, came 
upon the Cabinet of Paris like a thunder- 
clap. Nothing but abortive diplomatic 
tentatives had taken place on the part of 
France to prepare her for so great an 
event. She had really no available army. 
The blood and treasure of the nation had 
been squandered away in the foolish ex- 
pedition to Mexico, and no measures 
taken to repair her losses, so that Prussia 
became as rapidly as in a transformation 
scene the mistress of Europe, and the 
diplomatic and military incapacity of 
France was revealed to all. 

It is true the French emperor by a 
telegraphic despatch was able to stop the 
Prussian army on its march to Vienna and 
to save Saxony from the fate of Hanover; 
but this was but a temporary advantage, 
and in spite of the acceptance by the two 
belligerents of the emperor’s mediation 
and of the preliminaries of Nikolsburg, 
Austria and Prussia shortly made peace 
behind his back, and the smaller States of 
Germany followed suit in making secret 
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conventions by which virtually they placed 
their military forces at the disposal of 
Prussia. 

The catastrophe of Sadowa was more 
fatal in its final results to France than to 
Austria; it gave a shock to France which 
shook the empire to its centre and filled 
its ministers, in the words of M. Rouher, 
with “patriotic anguish.” This tremen- 
dous event, too, brought an almost imme- 
diate change in the direction of foreign 
affairs, notwithstanding the unarmed state 
of France, since she could not then have 
placed eighty thousand men in the field. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, who had opposed all 
along the counsels of the part; de P action, 
and represented in the French Cabinet 
the principle of balance of power in oppo- 
sition to that of nationalities, counselled 
an armed demonstration on the frontier, 
and the French emperor at first had re- 
solved to follow his counsels. The most 
passionate appeals had been made from 
without to the emperor not to let the 
opportunity go by, and one of the most 
eminent ministers uf the German Confed- 
eration warned Napoleon that if he did 
not doso, “in four years you will be forced 
to make war against Prussia, and you will 
then have all Germany against you.” 

But the most remarkable utterance on 
this occasion was that of the Queen of 
Holland, whose majestic beauty and 
charm of manner and superior intelli- 
gence, which she inherited from the wisest 
and most accomplished sovereign of Ger- 
many, were equally admired at Paris and 
the Hague. She had been much at the 
imperial court, and was sincerely attached 
to the personal qualities of the French 
emperor, whom the queen Hortense used 
to call Ze doux entété. When she heard 
of the vacillating counsels of the imperial 
Cabinet, she wrote, exactly a fortnight 
after Sadowa, a letter to the Baron d’André 
at the Hague, which was found among the 
papers in the Tuileries in 1870. It con- 
tains the following passages, and their 
vehemence is explicable by the fact that 
she was pleading pro domo sua. 


Vous vous faites d’étranges illusions. Votre 
prestige a plus diminué dans cette derniére 
quinzaine qu’il n’a diminué pendant toute la 
durée du régne. Vous permettez de détruire 
les faibles ; vous laissez grandir outre mesure 
Vinsolence et la brutalité de votre plus proche 
Voisin; vous acceptez un cadeau [Venice], et 
vous ne savez méme pas adresser une bonne 
parole a celui qui vous le fait. Je regrette 
que vous me croyiez intéressée 4 la question, 
et que vous ne voyiez pas le danger d’une, 
puissante Allemagne et d’une puissante Italie, 





C’est la dynastie qui est menacée, et c’est elle 
qui en subira les suites. Je le dis, parce que 
telle est la vérité, que vous reconnaitrez trop 
tard. Ne croyez pas que le malheur qui m’ac- 
cable dans le désastre de ma patrie [Wiirtem- 
berg] me rende injuste et méfiante. 

La Vénétie cédée, il fallait secourir l’Au- 
triche, marcher sur le Rhin, imposer vos con- 
ditions! Laisser égorger ]’Autriche, c’est plus 
qu’un crime: c’est une faute, Cependant je 
croirais manquer 4 une ancienne et sérieuse 
amitié si je ne disais une derniére fois toute la 
vérité, 


Whether in the then disarmed state of 
France, and with the terrible experience 
of 1870 behind us, such measures would 
have been efficacious, may of course be 
doubted, but it must be remembered that 
Austria had still a victorious army in Italy 
of one hundred and twenty thousand men, 
and Prussia was already showing signs of 
exhaustion. It must be added, too, that 
at that time all south Germany was wild 
with indignation at Prussia for her “ frat- 
icidal war,” and at the exactions of her 
generals, Vogel von Falkenstein and Man- 
teuffel, at Frankfort and on the Rhine. 
At any rate the chancellor of Germany, in 
a remarkable speech made on January Io, 
1879, in the Reichstag, allowed that an 
armed demonstration of France at that 
time would have had the most sei.ous 
results for Prussia. ‘ Although France,” 
he said, “had then but few troops at her 
disposition, nevertheless no very great 
number of French troops would have been 
sufficient, united with the numerous corps 
of southern Germany, to make a respecta- 
ble force. Such an army would have laid 
us under the necessity of covering Berlin 
and of abandoning all our successes in 
Austria.” 

However, before the passionate appeal 
of the queen of Holland reached the Tui- 
leries, the momentous decision had been 
already taken. After a crisis of great in- 
tensity in the Cabinet, and after a debate 
of most dramatic interest presided over 
by the emperor, who was then in a state 
of great physical suffering from his cruel 
malady, Prince Metternich telegraphed 
to Vienna that France would only inter- 
fere in the Austro-Prussian conflict dip- 
lomatically. It is to the pages of M. 
Rothan that we owe the revelation of the 
interior agitations of which the emperor’s 
Cabinet was the scene at this crisis. 
However, even after this emotional scene 
the emperor did not decide wholly on 
abandoning the policy of Drouyn de 
Lhuys; it was the prince Napoleon and 
M. Rouher aided by M. Nigra and the 
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Prussian minister, Von Goltz, who gave 
the death-blow to the policy of interven- 
tion. 

Then commenced that series of imbecile 
negotiations with victorious Prussia which 
Bismarck rightly termed the Jolitigue des 
pourboires. The emperor, still deluded 
by his romantic dream of being regarded 
as the champion of the principle of na- 
tionalities, and urged on by Prince Napo- 
leon and the parti de faction, and also by 
those necessities of the inner politics of 
France which Metternich had touched 
upon in describing the empire asa revolu- 
tionary empire, persisted in the delusion 
that Prussia, lately so humble and so 
prodigal of offers, was now, in the hour of 
her triumph, still desirous of coming to a 
private understanding with France, and of 
making such concessions as she had been 
ready to make before her hour of triumph. 
Upon this the French minister Benedetti, 
who had fostered the Prusso-Itajian alli- 
ance, had orders to proceed to the head- 
quarters of the Prussian army to confer 
with Count Bismarck. Drouyn de Lhuys 
shortly after gave in his resignation, and 
then on the 16th of September appeared 
the famous circular of M. de Lavalette, 
who took the office of French foreign 
minister ad interim until M. de Moustier 
could arrive from Constantinople to fill it 
permanently. This astonishing circular, 
read by the light of subsequent events, 
proves that the French emperor had suc- 
ceeded in throwing himself into a com- 
plete state of hallucination. It was a song 
of praise of the Treaty of Prague, with 
the assurance that the aggrandizement of 
Prussia was another guarantee for the 
security of France. 

Bismarck on his side left nothing un- 
done to maintain the French emperor and 
his ministers in their excellent disposi- 
tions, and to instil into them a belief that 
he desired nothing so much as a firm alli- 
ance with France, and that the two nations 
could in that case settle their frontiers as 
they pleased, and set at defiance all inter- 
ference and control from the rest of Eu- 
rope. Bismarck himself, in a speech in 
the Reichstag in 1879, spoke of his eager- 
ness to be on good terms with France, 
and of the benefits which Prussia had 
derived from her friendly behavior. 


I had every reason for keeping up this good 
understanding, by means of which I succeeded 
—not only whilst I was Envoy in Paris, but 
throughout the difficulties of the Polish 1863 
crisis, when France was opposed to us — 
in maintaining such a favorable disposition 
towards us, that, in the Danish question, 
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France’s friendly behavior cut the ground from 
under the feet of other powers which had a 
fancy not to allow us to fight out our quarrel 
with Denmark single-handed. Still more, 
during our heavier struggle with Austria in 
1866, France’s self-restraint would certainly 
not have been carried so far as (fortunately for 
us) it was, had I not bestowed every possible 
care upon our relations with her, thereby bring- 
ing about a “ benevolent ” connection with the 
Emperor Napoleon, who, for his part, liked to 
have treaties with us better than with others ; 
but who undoubtedly did not foresee that the 
1866 war would terminate in our favor. He 
reckoned upon our being beaten, and upon 
then according us his protection —benevo- 
lently, but not gratuitously. Politically speak- 
ing, however, it was lucky for us, in my 
opinion, that he remained amicably disposed 
towards us, and particularly towards me, up to 
the battle of Sadowa. (Vol. ii, p. 8.) 


As to what proposals really were made 
for compensation to be given to France 
for Prussian victories, whether in Bel- 
gium, or in the Palatinate or the Rhenish 
provinces, and who first made them, there 
is a direct conflict of evidence; and we 
have to place on one side the testimony 
of Benedetti, General Govone, and Gen- 
eral la Marmora, and on the other that of 
Prince Bismarck. The chancellor de- 
clares that he merely “let the French 
statesmen revel in their extraordinary illu- 
sions as long as might be without promis- 
ing them the least thing even verbally.” 
The chancellor with great violence in a 
speech in the lower house, denied that 
he had ever held out a prospect to any- 
body of * ceding a single German village 
or even as much as aclover-field.” How- 
ever, there are the despatches of Bene- 
detti, written immediately after interviews 
with Bismarck, and those of General Go- 
vone, similarly written, and published by 
La Marmora in his pamphlet “ Un po’ pit 
di luce,” which assert the direct contrary. 
Dr. Busch says, * Future historians will 
not hesitate a moment as to whether they 
shall believe the chancellor or the French- 
man who passed through the Oriental 
school of lying and intriguing in Egypt, 
the member of the Italian Consorteria, 
and those whom both appealed to as wit- 
nesses,” — which is simply an appeal to 
character. 

The disaster of Sadowa was not only a 
surprise for France, it was one for all 
Europe; in fact, not only was the axis of 
European politics displaced, but Europe 
itself was eclipsed and the Treaty of 
Prague gave a final blow to the treaties of 
1815, which the French emperor had so 
unwisely just before denounced in violent 
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terms at Auxerre. Even after this stu- 
pendous victory, however, the situation of 
Count Bismarck and of Prussia was criti- 
cal. The health of the “iron count ” had 
given way under the terrible strain which 
had been put on all his faculties; his 
digestion, his legs, and his nervous sys- 
tem, were all disordered; and he was ina 
state of such prostration that it seemed 
he would not be able to carry out the 
great work he had commenced with such 
astonishing success. He was absent from 
Berlin from the beginning of September 
to the end of November, and during his 
absence everything went wrong in the 
government of Berlin; the carrying out 
the new annexations in the presence of 
the hostility of the population, and the 
establishment of the Confederation of the 
North seemed beset with invincible diffi- 
culties. Throughout all Germany there 
was nothing but indignation and recrimi- 
nation at this new order of things, and in 
Prussia itself the opinion was largely cur- 
rent that her minister had undertaken a 
task beyond her strength, and he became 
for the moment very unpopular; while the 
king, who had been with such difficulty 
dragged into the war, was beset with rival 
influences, and Herr von Savigny and 
Herr von Goltz disputed the succession 
of the great minister. All at once, how- 
ever, he reappeared upon the scene, and 
this reappearance was a new triumph. 
The author of Sadowa began again with 
renewed energy the work of carrying out 
the policy of Frederic the Great, in organ- 
izing the Prussian State with her annexa- 
tions, trusting to diplomacy and to future 
wars to settle those relations with the 
German States south of the Main which 
had been left in so unsatisfactory and un- 
defined a state by the Treaty of Prague. 


He knew [says M. Rothan] that it is not by 
subordinating State policy to sentiment, nor 
by fighting for generous ideas, that empires 
are founded or preserve their preponderance. 
Therefore he pursued his aim with implaca- 
ble obstinacy, persuaded that if violent and 
arbitrary proceedings excite momentarily and 
justly the public conscience, future genera- 
tions only regard the grandeur of the work 
without troubling themselves about the means 
exercised to accomplish it, nor about the sac- 
rifices and bloodshed which it has cost, 


Count Bismarck had, however, another 
motive besides a sanitary one for retreat- 
ing to Varzin. He wished to put an end 
to his negotiations with the French min- 
ister Benedetti as to the folitigue des 
pourboires, which the French government, 
without any due regard for its dignity or 





security, still continued to follow. But 
the government of Napoleon III. found 
itself in a very difficult position. In spite 
of the flaming circular of M. Lavalette 
glorifying the new doctrines of the ag- 
glomeration of nationalities, the French 
nation had a sense of their having been 
outjockeyed in their position as the medi- 
ating power of Europe. In the sa/ons, in 
the clubs, and in the cafés there was a 
current expression at this time, “ Vous 
avez Bismarqué,” “ I] a Bismarqué,” used 
in playing games of skill or chance to de- 
note taking an unfair advantage; and M. 
Piétri, the Dréfet de police, in his report 
made known to the emperor that discon- 
tent pervaded all classes of society. The 
time was gone by when it could be said, 
“ Quand la France est satisfaite, |’Europe 
est contente.” Benedetti therefore re- 
ceived instructions to make fresh endeav- 
ors to bring the Berlin Cabinet to some 
territorial arrangement in accordance with 
former Prussian assprances, which might 
restore somewhat the eyes of the 
French nation the prestige of the French 
government; and Benedetti, who was con- 
scious of having, to the detriment of 
France, encouraged the connudio between 
Prussia and Italy, set to work energeti- 
cally to meet the wishes of the imperial 
Cabinet. The negotiations which took 
place with this view were carried on partly 
viva voce, and partly in cipher, and so 
secretly that M. de Moustier, the French 
minister, took no one into his confidence, 
but ciphered and deciphered the de- 
spatches which passed between Paris and 
Berlin and the Hague himself. But, in 
spite of these precautions, M. Benedetti, 
who in other respects showed himself a 
competent diplomatist, committed an act 
of incredible simplicity by leaving a draft 
project for an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance with Prussia in his own handwriting, 
written, as he represents, “en quelque 
sorte sous la dictée”” of Count Bismarck, 
in the hands of the latter; and in this 
draft treaty provision was made for the 
cession of the duchy of Luxemburg, and 
finally of Belgium, to France. 

The famous question of Herr von Ben- 
nigsen, addressed to the Prussian govern- 
ment in the Reichstag, which there is 
little doubt was made by arrangement, put 
a stop to this negotiation about Luxem- 
burg, and announced to astonished Eu- 
rope that we were on the eve of another 
great war. A war would have infallibly 
ensued had the French government been 
prepared for it; and the war party at Ler- 
lin, aware of the weakness of France at 
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this time, used all their efforts to precipi- 
tate the crisis. At the time of the inter- 
pellation of Herr Bennigsen, the treaty 
which was to have conveyed Luxemburg 
to France was on the point of being signed 
by the king of Holland, with the concur- 
rence of Prussia. The reply of the chan- 
cellor, the manifestations of the Reichstag, 
the violent declamations of the Prussian 
press, brought the negotiations to a stand- 
still, and the French government saw the 
possession of the duchy whisked away 
from them just as, they were about to lay 
hands upon it. Conscious of its military 
weakness, in spite of the efforts which 
were being made to reorganize the army 
by Marshal Niel, the French government 
had determined to yield to no provocation 
whatever, and restricted its demands to 
the evacuation by Prussian troops of the 
fortress of Luxemburg. 

M. Rothan, who has, with the aid of 
documents not before made public, traced 
the story of these pegotiations with a 
masterly hand, gives Mhe credit of averting 
war at that time from France to Lord 
Derby, then Lord Stanley, and the queen. 
After the countless delusive offers and 
négociations dilatoires with which they 
had been mocked by Count Bismarck, 
they could not reduce their demands to 
less than the evacuation of the fortress of 
Luxemburg. The internal situation of 
the French government, and the excited 
state of public opinion as to the failure of 
these negotiations, could not permit them 
to reduce their demands below this. The 
French government, in their extremity, 
had applied to Russia and to England to 
use their influence at the Prussian court 
to procure the evacuation of the fortress 
of Luxemburg. Of the good will of Aus- 
triathey were already assured, for Count 
Beust had in noble language refused a 
roundabout tentative of the Count von 
Tauffkirchen, an emissary of Bavaria, to 
get Austria to join Prussia in an offensive 
and defensive league against France. 
Russia, however, through Prince Gort- 
schakoff, replied in a derisory way to the 
advances of the French. The entente 
cordiale between Bismarck and the Rus- 
‘sian chancellor had been strengthened by 
the mission of General Manteuffel imime- 
diately after Sadowa, in which Russia was 
offered carte blanche as to Eastern affairs 
if she would leave Prussia undisturbed in 
the West. Prince Gortschakoff would not 
admit to the French ambassador that the 
internal affairs of a country were any argue 
ment in diplomacy, and, when mention 
was made of Luxemburg, talked glibly 





of Crete, and the urgent necessity of com- 
ing to an understanding about the state of 
the Christians in Turkey. 

The English government, however, 
could not remain indifferent to the danger 
of a fresh European war, and to the ap- 
peal of a neighbor power — what fresh 
changes in the map of Europe might not 
a war between France and Prussia pro- 
duce! 


Therefore [we quote from M. Rothan] Lord 
Stanley and his colleagues, contrary to the 
traditions of English policy, after exchanging 
some frank explanations with the Cabinet of 
the Tuileries, requested the Queen Victoria to 
come out from her mourning and make herself 
a decided advocate of peace with the King of 
Prussia. “I know what has passed,” said the 
Queen to the Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne. 
“* Herr von Bismarck, although he denies it now, 
has encouraged you to lay claim to Luxem- 
burg. I know, too, that the Emperor restricts 
himself to demanding the evacuation of the 
fortress, and I have given the King William 
my opinion on the matter.” The Queen was 
convinced that if all the Powers came to an 
understanding to tell Herr von Bismarck that 
he was in the wrong, he would yield. She re- 
called the language that was held at Baden on 
the eve of the German war, and she was un- 
easy at hearing that the Prussian minister was 
always talking of the military preparations of 
France. ‘ That makes one réflect,” she said, 
“and allows one to suspect the intentions of 
Prussia.” 

Lord Stanley by a special Queen’s messenger 
sent together with the letter of the Queen 
urgent instructions to Lord Augustus Loftus, 
then ambassador, 


Meanwhile, however, Count Bismarck had 
taken himself off to Varzin, where he re- 
mained five days. 


After five days he returned to Berlin, and 
was present with M. Benedetti at a concert 
given in honor of the marriage of the Prince 
of Flanders with the Princess of Hohenzollern, 

The French ambassador and the Prussian 
minister looked at each other from a distance 
without endeavoring to come together. They 
had, indeed, nothing but mutual reproaches to 
exchange. 

Lord Augustus Loftus, who was present, had 
an unpleasant part to play, but he did it ina 
resolute way. He had his instructions in his 
pocket for five days, but the flight of Count 
Bismarck had prevented all action, and he 
waited with impatience for the king to speak 
to him, and as soon as he did so informed his 
Majesty forthwith of the wishes of his Govern- 
ment for peace and the evacuation of the fort- 
ress of Luxemburg, and, in reply to an observa- 
tion of the king about the state of public 
opinion in Germany, said that the public 
opinion of Europe was to be considered in 
preference to that of Germany. 
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The king did not appear to receive these 
observations with much favor. However, 
on the morrow M. d’Oubril, the Russian 
minister at Berlin, paid a visit to the pres- 
ident, and to him the chancellor admitted 
that Prussia would accept a conference 
respecting Luxemburg on a basis which 
implied the evacuation of the fortress. 

The remark with which Bismarck 
wound up this affair is characteristic of 
the man. A few days after he met M. 
Benedetti at dinner at the Russian minis- 
ter’s, and, after touching glasses with M. 
Benedetti at dinner, on leaving the table 
drew him aside, and congratulated him 
on the change of feeling at Berlin, and 
added: “On a fait ceci, et l’on voudrait 
faire encore bien des bétises.” 

The tension of the situation, however, 
was only relieved for the moment; it was 
still difficult to get Prussia to retire from 
the menacing and suspicious position 
which she had taken up, and in which war 
seemed possible at any moment. The 
semi-official newspapers continued to ac- 
cuse France of excessive armaments, and 
of inventing pretexts for war; and if war 
was prevented at that time, the merit is 
chiefly due to the tact and ability which 
the present Lord Derby displayed in 
managing the Conference at London, 
though the final formula as to the “ collec- 
tive guarantee” for the neutrality of Lux- 
emburg was due to the inventive genius of 
Baron Brunnow. 

Neither France nor Europe knew the 
great peril from which the former had 
been delivered by the Conference of 
London, just before the opening of the 
Exposition Universelle, when Paris had 
decked herself out in all her splendor, and 
the imperial court was preparing to re- 
ceive a succession of kings and emperors 
with splendid hospitality. Of all the vis- 
itors assuredly none excited greater curi- 
osity than King William of Prussia with 
Bismarck and Moltke who came in at- 
tendance upon him, and the emperor 
Alexander. Strangely enough, it was the 
king of Prussia who, by his frank and 
gallant bearing, succeeded in captivating 
the good graces of the emperor and the 
imperial court, and was the most popular. 
To the outward eye, France and the sec- 
ond empire were then in the very zenith 
of power and prosperity. There were 
those, however, who knew how meretri- 
cious was all this external display, and 
from what imminent peril France had just 
escaped; and perhaps, as the emperor 
Alexander was one of these, it was this 
knowledge, and the knowledge also how 
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much France had just been indebted to 
Russian diplomacy, which induced him to 
treat his imperial hosts and their pageants 
with cavalier reserve. 

Bismarck, however, had not gone to 
Paris without hesitation. Some of the 
newspapers, especially that of Granier 
de Cassagnac, Ze Pays, expressed them- 
selves in terms of violent indignation at 
his proposed visit. ‘We hope,” wrote 
the imperial publicist, “that the Prussian 
minister will not push his audacity to the 
point of afflicting us with his presence 
and braving our legitimate resentments.” 
However, a hint from the king that a re- 
fusal to go to Paris might be construed 
into fear of assassination overcame all 
hesitation, and he went and was well re- 
ceived. How much akin his talk in Paris 
was to that which he formerly held there, 
and how little real indignation he felt at 
the idea of France taking Belgium — an 
idea which Napoleon III. had at first 
scouted as an act of brigandage — may be 
seen by the following reference to a con- 
versation which he had with the Duke de 
Bauffremont in the garden of the Tuile- 
ries, the substance of which he repeated 
at Versailles in 1870, and in which he 
really spoke with contempt of Napoleon 
III. for not having seized Belgium in 
1866: — 


The Versailles commentary ran thus: “In 
the summer of 1866 Napoleon had not the 
pluck to do what was the right thing from his 
point of view. He ought — well, he ought to 
have taken possession of the subject of Bene- 
detti’s proposal, when we were marching 
against the Austrians, and have held it in 
pawn for whatever might happen. At that 
time we could not stop him, and it was not 
likely that England would attack him—at 
least he might have waited to see. If we 
proved victorious, he ought to have tried to 
work with us, back to back, and to encourage 
us to commit excesses. But he is a Tiefen- 
bacher, and always will be.” (Vol. ii., pp. 39, 
40.) 


The predominance of Count Bismarck 
in the councils of Prussia was even now 
far from being so absolute as it became 
later. He had still rivals in the king’s 
favor, although death speedily removed 
one, Count Goltz, and the other, Count 
Harry Arnim, fell through his own vanity 
and presumption. Even after the Con- 
ference of London, Bismarck’s policy was 
much decried and suspected both inside 
and outside Prussia. As for the Confed- 
eration of the North, it was still in a 
chaotic, unsettled state, and the constitu- 
tion he had given it was not considered 
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capable of being carried out. He was 
considered the fog of internal liberty in 
Prussia, and it was even hinted that he 
was capable of wading through blood and 
slaughter to a throne. His overwhelming 
assertion of his own superiority, his impa- 
tience of opposition, and his irritable tem- 
perament created him many enemies. 

It is of course vain-to speculate on what 
would have been the fate of Bismarck had 
he met with any antagonists in the area of 
European politics who were his equals. 
But his wonderful success is more than 
half explained by the absence of any one 
in the circle of European politics able to 
cope with him. Count Rechberg, Napo- 
leon III. and his ministers, Prince Gort- 
schakoff, became, one after the other, his 
accomplices and his dupes, and it is really 
astounding that not one of them learnt 
anything either from their own faults or 
the faults of their predecessors, or were 
put on their guard by Bismarck’s own 
reckless avowals of the policy he’ meant to 
pursue. 

As for Napoleon III.and his ministers, 
even after Sadowa and their perilous es- 
cape from the difficulty of Luxemburg, 
they set at defiance all past experience 
and allowed the chancellor to goad them 
into a declaration of war which doubled 
the stakes of Sadowa. The Franco-Prus- 
sian war of 1870 was but a counterpart, 
and a consequence, of the war of 1866; 
and with the utmost candor Dr. Busch 
avows that Bismarck did contrive to pro- 
voke that war which was to be the crown- 
ing success of his ambition, and at the 
same time to throw in the eyes of Europe 
all responsibility for it on the French. 
He repeats in Bismarck’s own words his 
reflections in Paris in 1867, as to what 
might have been the result of a war with 
France about Luxemburg, and that he 
had scruples about the sufficient strength 
of Germany at that time. In 1870 this 
scruple was effaced. 

Of the undue vehemence of the lan- 
guage of the Duc de Gramont, and of the 
temerity with which the Cabinet of the 
French emperor seized upon the sudden 
revelation of the candidateship of the 
Prince Hohenzollern to Spain, no censure 
is sufficiently strong. Never was Europe 
so taken by surprise. On June 30, 1870, 
M. Emile Ollivier had said, “* Never was 
the peace of Europe so secure ;” and on 
July 6, after the violent declaration of the 
Duc de Gramont, war was imminent. 
The only excuse for the Cabinet of Paris 
is that it was still smarting under the 
sense of having been completely duped by 





the wily diplomacy of the Prussian minis- 
ter in the Austro-Prussian war, that the 
menacing attitude of Prussia during the 
negotiations about Luxemburg had left 
behind feelings of lively indignation; and 
that, on the very eve of starting to receive 
French hospitality at the time of the 
Exposition Universelle, Bismarck had 
again defied France, and indeed Europe, 
by the organization of the German Cus- 
toms Union, an insidious way of under- 
mining the Treaty of Prague, which re- 
stricted Prussia to the north of the Main. 

However, admitting all that can be 
said of the folly of the French imperial 
Cabinei, and of the demand for the renun- 
ciation of the Hohenzollern candidateship, 
and the impolicy of the pressure which 
was put on the king of Prussia to give a 
guarantee against a recurrence of the 
Hohenzollern candidateship, peace would 
have been secured had it not been for the 
memorable telegram despatched by Bis- 
marck to the Prussian legations abroad 
and sent to the journals fcr publication. 
Futile and ill-advised as we may think at 
the present day the raising of this Hohen- 
zollern question was on the part of 
France, itis certain that at the commence- 
ment of the diplomatic struggle the sym- 
pathies of southern Germany were with 
France, and that if the question of the 
casus federis had been raised at that time 
for war purposes at Stuttgard and Munich, 
Prussia would have met with a direct 
refusal—a refusal which would have 
given one hundred and fifty thousand com- 
batants fewer to Prussia, and left commu- 
nication open with Austria. Even in the 
interior of Prussia, the adversaries of the 
minister became loud in their protests 
against his aggressive policy, and after 
the deceptions which France had encoun- 
tered, and the immense increase of Prus- 
sian power, the indignant declaration of 
the French minister of foreign affairs 
that France would not permit the empire 
of Charles V. to be built up again did not 
seem too vehement. Bismarck had never 
found himself in a more difficult position, 
and it needed all his coolness and audac- 
ity, aided by his habitual good fortune and 
the extreme folly of his adversaries to 
come without detriment out of the situa- 
tion. How he managed not only to es- 
cape without damage from this difficulty, 
but to turn the tables on France and to 
outwit and beat them overwhelmingly in 
the diplomatic struggle before the war be- 
gan, and to throw upon the French Cabi- 
net all the odium of a causeless war, is 
one of the most curious chapters of his 
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history. As usual, retirement to Varzin, 
waiting for events and speculating on the 
faults of his adversaries, formed no small 
part of his system of action. 

The good sense and moderation of the 
king of Prussia had contrived, without his 
appearing personally on the scene, that 
Prince Anthony of Hohenzollern should 
notify to the Spanish government that his 
son withdrew his candidateship, and the 
monarch had promised Benedetti that he 
would approve of the renunciation. This 
was an immense success for France — 
honorable to the king of Prussia and hon- 
orable to France. The adversaries of 
Bismarck were enchanted, and Stuttgard 
illuminated. All seemed settled; but, 
unfortunately, it did not suit the views of 
the Extreme Right, nor even of the adver- 
saries of theempire. The telegram of the 
pere Antoine was treated in a derisory 
manner by the extreme parties, and it was 
declared that nothing less than the direct 
participation of the king of Prussia in the 
renunciation, with guarantees for the 
future, could be accepted. The French 
ministers, who imagined they had 
achieved a great diplomatic victory, found 
themselves mocked and derided oo all 
sides; and the Duc de Gramont, excited 
by the conflict of passions and intrigues 
by which the court and the Chambers 
were agitated, proceeded in the fatal path 
of asking for further guarantees against a 
resumption of the candidateship. 

King William had certainly done all 
that his dignity as a king could permit him 
to do, and the blame of the war hencefor- 
ward rests between Bismarck and the 
French Cabinet. To avoid all appear- 
ance of complicity in the conciliatory ac- 
tion of the king, Bismarck retired to Var- 
zin. As soon, however, as the atmo- 
sphere became again troubled, he appeared 
in the field of action. Having come to 
Berlin and there learnt the fresh demands 
of the Duc de Gramont, he telegraphed to 
Baron Werther, in Paris, that if the 
French government had any such commu- 
nications to make he could not lay them 
before the king for official consideration, 
but that they must be made through the 
French embassy at Berlin. By this 
means he threw all the blame of failure 
of future negotiations on the luckless 
Benedetti, who, with all his good will and 
undoubted diplomatic ability, had the 
main malheureuse in his negotiations with 
Bismarck. It may well be said that to the 
incessant use of the telegraph is largely 
due the miscarriage of these negotiations. 
Had it not been for the daily, or almost 
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hourly, use of this instantaneous means 
of communication, and, had negotiations 
been carried on in the old style, when 
passions had time to cool, and reflection 
to come in, a peaceful issue might have 
been the result; but war was virtually de- 
cided on in a week. 

The Duc de Gramont, by telégraph, 
again urged Benedetti to make one more 
attempt to get the king to say that he’ 
would forbid the Prince of Hohenzollern 
to revoke his renunciation. Benedetti, as 
is well known, made a last attempt to 
move the king further at the railway sta- 
tion at Ems; but the king declined to say 
any more, and informed M. Benedetti in 
the most courteous terms through an 
aide-de-camp that he could say no more 
after having given his entire approbation 
without reserve to the renunciation. 

It was the report of this interview as 
made by Bismarck to the Prussian em- 
bassies in Europe by telegraph, and as 
communicated by him to the newspapers, 
which was the immediate cause of the 
war. This report announced to the world. 
that the king of Prussia had refused to 
see the French ambassador, and sent him 
word by an aide-de-camp that he had noth- 
ing more to say. It was this report, taken. 
for granted as being true, which the Ducde 
Gramont described to M. Emile Ollivier 
“as aslap in the face given to France,” 
adding that he would rather resign his 
portfolio than submit to a similar outrage. 
Dr. Busch describes the fabrication of 
this telegram thus : — 


With respect to the occurrences at Ems, the 
Chancellor received a full report by wire from 
Privy Councillor Abeken, then in the King’s 
suite, with the Royal permission to publish its 
text. When this telegram arrived, Counts 
von Moltke and von Roon were dining with 
Bismarck, who read Abeken’s report aloud to 
them. Both generals regarded the situation 
as still peaceful. The Chancellor observed, 
that would depend a good deal upon the tone 
and contents of the publication he had just 
been authorized to make. In the presence of 
his two guests he then put together some 
extracts from the telegram, which were forth- 
with despatched to all the Prussian Legations 
abroad, and to the Berlin newspapers in the 
following form : — 

“Telegram from Ems, July 13, 1870. When 
the intelligence of the Hereditary Prince of 
Hohenzollern’s renunciation was communicated 
by the Spanish to the French Government, the 
French Ambassador demanded of His Majesty 
the King, at Ems, that the latter should au- 
thorize him to telegraph to Paris that His 
Majesty would pledge himself for all time to 
come never again to give his consent, should 
the Hohenzollerns hark back to their candida- 
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ture. Upon this His Majesty refused to re- 
ceive the French Ambassador again, and sent 
the aide-de-camp in attendance to tell him that 
His Majesty had nothing further to communi- 
cate to the Ambassador.” (Vol. ii., pp. 54, 
55:) 

This despatch was sent on the might of the 
13th-14th to all the Prussian “diplomatic 
agents, and it was also published in an 
extra sheet in the Mord Deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung. The effect of it in Paris 
was exasperating, and on July 18 war was 
declared. 

It was believed both in Paris and 
Vienna that the princes and peoples of 
south Germany would remain neutral at 
first, and then after a great victory — 
deemed as inevitable as the Austrian tri- 
umphs had been in 1866 — would become 
the allies of France. This belief, how- 
ever, was quickly annihilated. Three days 
after the declaration of war, the king of 
Bavaria placed his army under the com- 
mand of the king of Prussia, and Wiir- 
temberg and the rest of southern Ger- 
many followed suit. The folly with which 
the French government themselves estab- 
lished the casus federis and threw all 
south Germany into the arms of Prussia, 
is unsurpassed in the history of nations. 

It was at Stuttgardethat the aversion 
to Prussia’s policy of aggrandizement was 
the deepest; yet four days before the 
declaration of war, the Comte de Saint 
Vallier transmitted by telegraph the in- 
dignant protest of the Baron von Vahren- 
bihler against French presumption, a 
protest which reads like articles of im- 
peachment against the Paris Cabinet. 

One of the most striking passages of 
this despatch ran as follows : — 


The acts of the King of Prussia had for four 
years sown in our hearts deep feelings of in- 
dignation, but your imperious demands have 
forced us to remember that he is one of the 
chiefs of the German nation, and that if he 
submitted to insults on the part of a foreign 
government it would fall on all the German 
States. Yor make our cause a common one 
with his, you throw us into the arms of Prussia, 
you cement our alliance. Yesterday I declined 
Prussian overtures ; now I shall be obliged to 
accept them. I know that it is the same at 
Munich. Prussia now can count on the alli- 
ance of the South, 


So infatuated, however, was the Duc de 
Gramont with his confidence in the mili- 
tary strength of France, as reported by 
Marshal Leboeuf and other generals, that 
he replied to the Comte de Saint-Vallier 
“that he was mistaken if he imagined that 
France desired the neutrality of the Ger- 





man southern States.” ‘ Wedo not want 
it,” he said; “it would embarrass our mili- 
tary operations. We must have the plains 
of the Palatinate for the extension of 
armies.” When M. Rothan saw him on 
July 23, he found him so secure of French 
victories that he disdained all alliance, 
and beheld in his mind’s eye the new 
weapon, the mitrailleuse, sweeping the 
Prussian armies off the face of the earth. 

Such overweening presumption could 
not fail to meet with its reward. The 
successes of Prussia were so sudden and 
so overwhelming that they took all Europe 
again by surprise; and as in 1866 France 
was in such a state of military unreadiness 
as not to be able to exercise any mediat- 
ing influence between Austria and Prus- 
sia, such was the case in 1870 with re- 
spect to the other European powers. En- 
gland, after the revelation of the intrigues 
with respect to Belgium and of Benedet- 
ti’s draught treaty, although written “en 
quelque sorte sous la dictée” of Count 
Bismarck, and in the presence of the gen- 
eral condemnation of the declaration of 
war, could not, in spite of the friendly feel- 
ing which existed towards France, be ex- 
pected to take any active part in coming to 
her assistance; the more than benevolent 
neutrality of Russia had been secured by 
the secret understanding of many years’ 
date between Gortschakoff and Bismarck ; 
and the offensive and defensive alliance 
with Austria, Italy, and France, which 
Count Beust had been laboring to bring 
about since 1869, had been wrecked on 
the question of the temporal sovereignty 
of the pope, which with strange pertinac- 
ity the French Cabinet insisted on up- 
holding to the very last moment; and it 
may be truly said that to the inflexible 
resolve of the French Cabinet to uphold 
the papal temporal power were really due 
the loss of Alsace and Lorraine and the 
payment of five milliards. 

The French emperor, indeed, made up 
his mind at last to abandon the temporal 
power of the pope, but only after the 
Prussian successes had declared them- 
selves, and after Austria had received an 
intimation from Russia that any hostile 
movement on her part against Prussia 
would be treated as acause of war. Even 
Russia, however, in the presence of the 
tremendous successes of Prussia, began 
to have doubts of her policy in emanci- 
pating that State from all European con- 
trol. Nevertheless Russia was able to 
obtain a compensation by the abolition 
of the provisions of the Treaty of Paris 
concerning the Black Sea, and after the 
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signature of the preliminaries of peace 
at Versailles the new emperor of Germany 
telegraphed the expression of his lifelong 
gratitude to the emperor of Russia for his 
attitude during the war. 

It must be allowed that, whatever may 
be said of the policy by which Bismarck 
raised Prussia to the height of the great 
military power of Europe, he has used his 
power for the maintenance of peace and 
for the maintaining the map of Europe in 
the state in which it was left at the Treaty 
of Frankfort. His attitude during the 
whole of the Russo-Turkish war was irre- 
proachable, his presiding influence at the 
Congress of Berlin was exercised with 
consummate tact and judgment, and he 
used his authority to reconcile the oppos- 
ing claims of England and Russia in a 
most masterly way. It is well to read in 
his own words his notion of the way in 
which a peace mediator should fulfil his 
functions. 

Very shortly after the Congress violent 
and abusive articles appeared in the Rus- 
sian press, and especially in the Go/os, 
said to be the confidential organ of Prince 
Gortschakoff, attacking Prince Bismarck’s 
domestic and foreign policy, and accusing 
Prussia of the same ingratitude with which 
it accused Austria at the time of the 
Crimean war. It is impossible, of course, 
to know what verbal engagements did ex- 
ist between the Russian and Prussian 
chancellors; but at any rate it is clear 
that Gortschakoff did not consider they 
had been observed, for the relations of 
the two statesmen were never so cordial 
as before, and Bismarck let slip few occa- 
sions for speaking disdainfully of his for- 
mer colleague. 

Dr. Busch sums up their relations in 
these words, which no doubt represent 
the chancellor’s views : — 


As a matter of fact, Prince Gortschakoff had 
not been able to make Germany as dependent 
upon Russia as he had hoped to do; he had 
not, at the Congress, obtained the support from 
Prince Bismarck to which he considered him- 
self entitled ; he had always cherished a sneak- 
ing kindness for France; finally, the contrast 
between his own mediocre achievements and 
the greatness of the statesman who had guided 
Germany’s policy with such splendid success, 
angered and annoyed him. (Vol. ii., p. 138.) 


The chapter in these volumes relating 
to Bismarck’s relations with Austria has 
excited much attention in that country, 
for Dr. Busch asserts in it that a defen- 
sive treaty has been drawn between the 
German Empire and Austria. The pres- 
ent foreign minister, Count Kalnoki, and 





the last, Count Andrassy, have both given 
explanations to the Austrian and Hunga- 
rian delegations, but it cannot be said that 
they have thrown much light on what are 
the specific obligations undertaken by 
either party to the treaty, but that a treaty 
of so ort exists there is no doubt. 
We k that Bismarck’s early sym- 
pathies were with Austria, and it appears 
that these-sympathies have never wholly 
died out, but that his aim is still to es- 
tablish some such sort of union as existed 
before 1866 between new Germany, only 
with a Prussian hegemony instead of an 
Austrian. 

Dr. Busch reports that the chancellor’s 
way of looking at the situation was as 
follows : — 


“ Matters standing thus ”— in this strain will 
have run the German Chancellor’s thoughts in 
the presence of these phenomena —“‘ we must 
look out for an ally; for, although France ap- 
pears quite peacefully disposed just at present, 
we cannot be sure that she will not attack us 
should a favorable opportunity present itself 
for so doing. England is of but small account 
for a war on terra firma ; it therefore is obvious 
whose alliance we must seek. Every intelli- 
gent and unprejudiced person of the forty-two 
millions inhabiting the German Empire would 
wish that we should be on good terms with 
both Russia and Austria at the same time. If, 
however, we are, as now, cumpelled to choose 
between our two neighbors, there can be no 
hesitation about our choice. Not alone na- 
tional motives point unmistakably to Austro- 
Hungary, amongst whose populations may be 
reckoned ten millions of Germans; for the 
Magyars are also on our side, and have been 
so for years past, the Poles of Galicia have not 
the least desire to be Russianized, nor have the 
Czechs, if we except a dozen or so of /utran- 
sigeants, who make a great deal of noise sig- 
nifying nothing. And even were Austria alto- 
gether Slav, we should have to give her the 
preference. Russia is strong enough to take 
care of herself, and we cannot be of much use 
to her as Allies. On the other hand it is 
essentially Austria’s interest to have us for 
friends. er contra, she can materially aid us 
in carrying out a policy the main object of 
which is the maintenance of universal peace, 
If Austro-Hungary and Germany unite with 
this object in view, and stand back to back 
with their two millions of soldiers, like a gigan- 
tic square in the centre of the Continent, before 
the eyes of those who desire to break the 
peace, the more exalted Nihilistic politicians 
in Muscovy will scarcely venture to attempt 
the fulfilment of their projects.” (Vol. i., pp. 
400, 401.) 

The secret treaty with Austria was at 
last concluded at Gastein in September, 
1879. In a preliminary discussion with 
Count Andrassy, who had succeeded 
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Count Beust in the office of Austrian for- 
eign minister, he succeeded in converting 
that statesman to his views, after which 
he proceeded to Vienna, where he was 
received by the emperor with especial 
honor. Francis Joseph, at a diplomatic 


dinner given in the chancellor’s honor at 
Sch6nbrunn, advanced to the threshold of 
the drawing-room to receive his guest. 
The two following days were passed by 
Andrassy and Haymerle, Andrassy’s des- 
tined successor, in discussing and settling 
the details of the treaty with Bismarck. 


Its text [says Dr. Busch] is not yet known 
to the public, but we are aware that it is a 
defensive alliance between Germany and Aus- 
tro-Hungary, stipulating that in case one of 
those States shall be attacked by two or more 
Powers, the other contracting party shall come 
to its assistance vi et armis. 


Whatever, however, may be the stipula- 
tions of this alliance, we are told they 
were such that the chancellor, had great 
difficulty in getting it accepted by the em- 
peror William, since it seemed to indicate 
a distrust of the personal friendship which 
the czar Alexander II. had also shown to 
his uncle. Since its formation, however, 
Alexander II. has fallen a victim to the 
dynamite of Nihilistic assassins. Skobe- 
leff, who was one of the leaders of the 
anti-German party in Russia, is also dead. 
Gortschakoff has disappeared from the 
scene; and though Ignatieff, another of 
the leaders of the same party, was minister 
of the interior for a time, he was only a 
short time in office, and the successor of | 
Gortschakoff, M. de Giers, by his visits to | 
the chancellor at Varzin and at Friedrichs- 
ruhe, has shown his wish to be on terms 
of good understanding with his powerful 
neighbor, and, according to all outward 
appearances, the Triple Alliance was re- 
formed again last autumn at Skiernivice. 
In the discursive chapter headed “ Dip- 
lomatic Indiscretions,” Dr. Busch gives 
us some of the chancellor’s utterances 
respecting diplomacy in general, and of 
some of the diplomatists in particular with 
whom he has been brought in contact. 
The greater part of these speeches are 
extremely disparaging. It was not to be 
expected that the chancellor should show 
much admiration for his colleagues of the 
Frankfort Diet, or that he should take too 
favorable a view of the merits of his ad- 
versaries, M. Thiers and M. Jules Favre. 
But Prince Gortschakoff, to whose sup- 
port during a long political career he owes 
so much, comes in for a good share of 
“the rough side of his tongue,” and there 
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diplomatist of whom he does not in these 
pages speak in terms of depreciation. Is 
the explanation that in his overweening 
sense of supremacy he can bear no brother 
near the throne? Dr. Busch, in his con- 
demnation of what he is pleased to style 
pathotechnics, or the introduction of sen- 
timentalism into diplomacy, cites with ad- 
miration the chancellor’s account of Jules 
Favre — it is difficult, however, to believe 
the chancellor was right in his conjecture 
that Jules Favre really “made up” and 
painted his cheeks for the occasion. 


After the conferences at Haute-Maison and 
Ferriéres the Chancellor, speaking of Favre, 
said, “It is quite true that he looked as if he 
had been crying, and I made some endeavor 
to console him. But, after inspecting him 
carefully, I came to the conclusion that he had 
not squeezed out a single tear. Probably he 
hoped to work upon me and move me by play- 
acting, as the Paris lawyers are wont to do 
with their audiences. I am firmly convinced 
that he was painted as well—white on his 
cheeks and green round his eyes and nostrils 
—certainly he was the second time, here in 
Rothschild’s chateau, upon which occasion he 
had ‘made up’ much more grey and infirm, to 
play the part of one deeply afflicted and utterly 
broken down. His object was to excite my 
compassion, and thereby induce me to mod- 
erate my demands and make concessions. But 
he ought to have known that feelings have 
nothing to do with politics.” (Vol. i., p. 263.) 


His account of M. Thiers is more favor- 
able, though still disparaging enough. 


Thiers suited the Chancellor better than 
Favre, although he once remarked of the for- 
mer : “ There is scarcely a trace of the diplo- 
matist about him ; he is far too sentimental for 
that trade. He is not fit to be a negotiator — 
scarcely even to bea horse-couper. He allows 
himself to be ‘ bluffed’ too easily ; he betrays 
his feelings and lets himself be pumped.” 
(Vol. i., p. 264.) 


One can hardly wonder at his disdain for 
the Duc de Gramont and Emile Ollivier. 


In certain Bismarckian utterances pro- 
nounced shortly before and during the war, 
Gramont repeatedly figured as a combination 
of wrongheadedness and dulness, The Chan- 
cellor also spoke of Ollivier with undisguised 
scorn, Of these persons he once remarked, 
*‘Gramont and Ollivier are pretty fellows! 
Were I in their place, having brought about 
such a catastrophe, I would at least enlist in 
some regiment, or even become a franc-tireur, 
if I had to be hanged for it. That great strap- 
ping fellow, Gramont, would do well enough 
for a soldier.” (Vol. i., p. 266.) 


The English diplomatists come in for the 
largest share of the chancellor’s approving 
judgments. 
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Upon the same occasion he spoke in praise 
of Russell’s compatriot, Lord Napier, formerly 
British Envoy in Berlin, as a man with whom 
it was very easy to get on; also of Buchanan, 
whom he described “as dry but trustworthy.” 
“ And now we have got Loftus,” he continued. 
“ The position of an English Minister in Ber- 
lin is one of special responsibility and diffi- 
culty, on account of the family connections 
existing between the English and Prussian 
Courts. It exacts the greatest possible tact 
and attention from its occupant.” He then 
became silent ; but his silence spoke. Subse- 
quently, however (no Englishman being pres- 
ent), he expressed, and in very forcible terms, 
his opinion that Loftus in no way fulfilled the 
above-mentioned requirements, (Vol i., pp. 
226, 267.) 


Lord Augustus Loftus was succeeded by 
Lord Odo Russell, who filled for fourteen 
years with consummate ability this impor- 
tant post. No minister of Great Britain 
ever displayed greater tact in dealing with 
an overbearing power, and one of the re- 
sults of his much-lamented and premature 
death has been the outbreak of direct per- 
sonal aversion and hostility between the 
chiefs of the British and German Cabi- 
nets, to which Prince Bismarck has mainly 
contributed by his discourteous and un- 
dignified language. 

We may ascribe the chancellor’s unfa- 
vorable opinion of Prince Gortschakoff to 
the incident of the year 1875, when it was 
publicly reported that the Prussian gov- 
ernment had only been again prevented 
by the efforts of the czar of Russia and 
Prince Gortschakoff from declaring war 
against France, and when the Russian 
chancellor took occasion to address a 
circular despatch to his envoys abroad, 
beginning, “ Maintenant la paix est as- 
surée.” Bismarck denies that there was 
any truth in the statement that Prussia 
was then meditating another war, and 
declares that the whole alarm was got up 
between Gortschakoff and Gontaut, the 
French ambassador at St. Petersburg, in 
order that the former might be gratified 
with the praises of French newspapers 
and be styled the saviour of France, and 
speaks of the Russian chancellor with what 
little verisimilitude his own relations with 
him for thirty years testify, as being gov- 
erned in his policy by a feeling of favor- 
itism for France. 


Upon Gortschakoff the Chancellor pro- 
nounced judgment to me as follows, in March, 
1579: “ Without the least reason, many people 
take him for a particularly clever and skilful 
diplomatist. He never has any really great 
object in view, and therefore cannot point to 
any remarkable success, His policy is not that 
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of Czar Alexander, nor is it a Russian policy, 
but one dictated and guided in the first place 
by considerations personal to himself, and in 
the second by his prelilection for France, which 
his master does not share. His chief charac- 
teristic is a highly developed egotism; his 
chief aim the gratification of his yearning to 
be esteemed a politician of the first class, which 
is just what he is not. Hence his chronic dis- 
position to invent scenes in which he can play 
a part likely to elicit applause from public 
opinion, The Russian Chancellor has only 
exhibited any personal activity during the past 
four years; and no expert will venture to say 
that his operations have revealed either adroit- 
ness or perspicuity.” (Vol, i., p. 267.) 


As to Prussian Excellencies, Dr. Busch 
says he can only quote such of his re- 
marks as apply to persons no longer liv- 
ing. And these remarks deal chiefly with 
Von der Goltz, the Prussian ambassador 
at Paris, who so successfully succeeded 
in hoodwinking the French emperor and 
his minister both before and after the 
Prusso-Austrian war; Count Harry von 
Arnim and Von Savigny — all of whom he 
suspected of wishing to replace him in the 
direction of Prussian affairs — and Count 
Bernstorff. M. de Savigny was of French 
origin, and descended — like Brassier de 
Saint Simon and so many others who 
have distinguished themselves in the 
Prussian service — from a French family 
which had emigrated to Prussia after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. M. 
de Savigny was a Catholic. He was the 
brother-in-law of Count Harry von Arnim. 
He was a man of considerable ability, and 
had considerable credit at court. He 
worked harmoniously with Birmarck, and 
was on cordial terms with him until Bis- 
marck suspected he was aiming at the 
presidency during a ministerial crisis. 
The chancellor contrived to exasperate 
Savigny to such a degree that the latter 
gave in his resignation, and the king sac- 
rificed him to Bismarck, as he afterwards 
(and with more reason) sacrificed Von 
Arnim. Bismarck was reinstated more 
firmly than ever in the presidency, and on 
being congratulated he replied, “ You can 
offer me twofold congratulations, for not 
only do I remain chancellor, but I have 
besides the good luck to have got rid of 
Savigny.” 

As the chancellor disdains the graces 
of eloquence, it is only natural that he 
should be no real orator; nevertheless, 
his speeches possess a rude, knotted 
strength, and the frequent occurrence of 
tortuous, rugged, and involved sentences 
has caused him to be compared as a 
speaker to Cromwell. He hits frequently 
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on striking images and on condensed 
forms of expression, some of which have 
startled Europe. He is not above using 
French words and phrases and proverbs 
when they suit his turn. His use of 
French words, indeed, is sometimes made 
in a way which we should not consider 
good taste in England, as when he says, 
“Such compliments obtain a wide refen- 
tissement.” However, he has struggled 
hard to prevent the importation of French 
Liberal doctrines into Germany, and said 
on one occasion, “I fail to perceive in 
France’s present condition any tempta- 
tion to us to clothe our healthy body 
in the Nessus mantle of French theo- 
ries of government.” On one occasion 
he said, “* A war made by Prussia to es- 
tablish the Union would remind me of the 
Englishman who fought and overcame a 
sentry in order to hang himself in the 
sentry-box.” He exclaimed to the oppo- 
sition in the Diet, “ You are like Archi- 
medes with his circle, who did not notice 
that the city had been captured.” After 
Sadowa he exclaimed: “ The game is not 
won yet; we have only doubled the 
stakes.” Another of his expressions is, 
“*We cansot hasten the ripening of fruit 
by holding a lamp under it.” He observed 
of an aggressive motion ir the Chamber: 
“When I first read Deputy Lasker’s mo- 
tion, it struck me that its author must 
have felt something like Hotspur, as de- 
scribed by Shakespeare, when complain- 
ing of the tiresomeness of his life just 
after he had slaughtered half-a-dozen 
Scots. Nothing was going on; a little 
variety had to be imported into the situa- 
tion.’ During the debate of October, 
1878, upon the Repression Bill, he said, 
“Speaking from an agricultural point of 
view, progression is capital manure where- 
with to prepare the soil for a crop of 
Socialism.” 

The following comparison is very hu- 
morous. He was replying to the long- 
winded speech of the leader of the Pro- 
gressists, which filled twenty columns of 
the Parliamentary reports : — 


I have often had the pleasure of listening to 
specimens of his eloquence, which have always 
impressed me as resembling a performance of 
the “ Maid of Orleans,” the interminable tri- 
umphal procession in which at first surprises 
you. When it goes by for the third time, how- 
ever, you exclaim, Good God! why, there are 
the same people in the same dresses as before 
marching across the stage again ! 


In his letters to his sister and to his 


wife there are many passages of quaint 
description. Holland he describes as a 





vast meadow, always flat and always green, 
upon which bushes grow, cattle feed, and 
towns cut out of old picture-books stand. 
Of Russia he writes from Moscow to his 
wife: — 

Green has every right to be the Russian 
national color, as it is, I slept through forty 
of the hundred (German) miles hither, but the 
remaining sixty were all shades of green, 
Bushy brakes dotted with beeches cover the 
swamps and hills —luxuriant grass, long green 
meadows —such is the country for ten, twenty, 
forty miles at a stretch. Moscow, viewed from 
the heights, resembles a pasturage. The zinc 
of the roof is green, the cupolas are green, the 
soldiers are green, and I have no doubt the 
eggs now before me were laid by green hens, 


Among his reminiscences of court life 
we find the following amusing account of 
one of Humboldt’s famous readings at the 
Royal Palace : — 


The old gentleman used to be horribly an- 
noyed when he could not have all the talking 
to himself. I remember that once there was 
somebody at the King's who took up the con- 
versation, and quite naturally—for he could 
talk in an agreeable manner about things that 
interested every one present. Humboldt was 
beside himself. Growling, he filled his plate 
with a pile of goose-liver pie, fat eels, lobster- 
tails, and other indigestible substances — a real 
mountain! It was quite astounding what the 
old man could put away. When he could 
positively eat no more, he could no longer keep 
quiet, and so made an attempt to get the con- 
versation into his own hands. “Upon the 
peak of Popocatepetl,” he began —but it was 
no use; the narrator would not be cut short in 
his story. “Upon the peak of Popocatepetl, 
seven thousand yards above”. . . he resumed, 
after coughing and raking up his throat to 
attract attention; but again he failed to get 
his oar-in, and the narrator calmly went on. 
“ Upon the peak of Popocatepetl, seven thou- 
sand yards above the level of the Pacific 
Ocean,” ... he exclaimed in a loud agitated 
voice, Shaken by grief and indignation ; but all 
to no purpose, the other man talked away as 
steadily as before, and the company listened 
to him and to him only. Such a thing had 
never been heard of! Humboldt sat down in 
a fury and plunged into profound meditations 
upon the ingratitude of courtiers. (Vol. ii., 
p. 261.) 


The chancellor appears in his most 
amiable light in his family relations, his 
home life, and his love of the country and 
country scenes. His marriage has already 
been mentioned as having wrought a great 
change in his existence. He addresses 
his wife as “my heart,” “my beloved 
heart,” and when absent on political mis- 
sions sends her sprigs of geranium from 
Peterhof, heatherbells from Bordeaux, 
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and edelweiss from Gastein. On the six- 
teenth anniversary of their marriage he 
declares to her that “she brought sun- 
shine into his bachelor life.” Writing 
from Biarritz he says: “ My conscience 
smites me for seeing so much that is 
beautiful without you. If you could be 
suddenly carried hither through the air, I 
would straightway take you off to St. Se- 
bastian.” From the pavilion of Stanislaus 
Augustus, near Warsaw, he wrote: “ The 
wind blows recklessly over the Vistula, 
and works such havoc on the chestnut 
and lime trees surrounding me that their 
= leaves hurtle against the panes; 

ut sitting here with double windows, tea, 
and thoughts of you and the children, I 
can smoke my cigar comfortably.” The 
princess, we find, is of a quick, lively dis- 
position, with a good share of mother wit, 
intelligence, and good taste; she is a care- 
ful and prudent housewife, and when she 
accompanied her husband to St. Peters- 
burg the little dinners and evening recep- 
tions at the Prussian Legation in the 
Stenbock Palace were especially appre- 
ciated by society in the Russian capital, 
although the Prussian minister could not 
vie with his French, English, and Aus- 
trian colleagues in splendor and display. 
We have seen that the lady inherited from 
her parents a spirit of evangelical piety, 
which seems to have hardened her espe- 
cially towards the infidel French nation, 
as we are told she urged the chancellor on 
to effect their extermination. 


Two days after the fall of Sedan the Chan- 
cellor read aloud to us an extract from one of 
her letters praying, in Scriptural language, that 
the French might be destroyed. ‘ May I ask 
how the Countess is?” enquired Prince Al- 
brecht (Oct. 29, 1870) whilst dining with the 
Chancellor at Versailles, “Oh,” replied the 
latter, “she is all right, now that her son is 
getting better; but she is still suffering from 
her grim hatred of the Gauls, whom she would 
like to see shot and bayonetted, every man jack 
of them, even the tiny children, who reaily can- 
not help having been born of such abominable 
parents.” A few days later he imparted to us 
a remark made by her conceived in a not much 
milder spirit than the above — “I fear that you 
will not find any Bibles in France, and there- 
fore shali send you the Psalm-book, so that you 
may read the prophecy against the French: I 
say to you the godless shall be exterminated.” 
(Vol. ii., p. 278.) 

The prince has three children, a daugh- 
ter and two sons. The daughter, the 
countess, was born in 1848, and married 
to Count Rantzau, who has three children. 
Of his two sons, Counts Herbert and 
Wilhelm, the former has taken to diplo- 
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macy, and is well known in our capital ; 
the latter studied law and has been to 
Parliament. Both served in the French 
war as dragoons, and Count Herbert was 
wounded at Mars la Tour. From his let- 
ters and his habits it is apparent that the 
prince’s love of the country is no affecta- 
tion. In many of his letters there are 
passages of descriptions of natural scen- 
ery which could have been written by no 
one who was not a lover and minute ob- 
server of nature; some are quite land- 
scapes in print. 

When residing on his estates in Pome- 
rania, or in the heart of the Sachsenwald, 
not a day passes in which he does not 
make excursions among the neighboring 
beech woods and pine forests. “ What I 
like best,” he remarked to Dr. Busch, “is 
to be in well-greased boots far away from 
civilization.” Talking at Versailles about 
his old cowherd Brand, “ one of those old 
pieces of furniture with which the mem- 
ories of my youth-are indissolubly bound 
up,” he observed, “ whenever I think of 
him I am reminded of heather bloom and 
buttercups.” 

Up to the age of sixty the prince was 
famed for dexterity in all sorts of manly 
exercises. In his youth he was a bold 
and untiring horseman. At Ko6niggritz 
he was twelve hours in the saddle, and 
the day after the fall of Sedan he rode 
from six in the morning to midnight; by 
his own confession, however, he has been 
thrown some fifty times, and once fell 
badly at Varzin and broke three ribs. He 
was also a good swimmer, and a letter 
written in 1851 shows us the strange 
figure of the Prussian chancellor swim- 
ming by moonlight inthe Rhine. He is, 
too, an excellent shot with all kinds of 
firearms, and was noted for being able to 
decapitate duck after duck with a pistol 
as they swam in the ponds at Kniephof. 
The walls and floors of his house at Var- 
zin exhibit an accumulation of trophies in 
the form of antlers and skins and stuffed 
creatures and heads of creatures, spoils 
brought home from the mountains and 
forests of various parts of Europe. 

The chancellor speaks French, English, 
aud Russian with facility, and reads Ital- 
ian and Polish. Goethe and Shakespeare 
are his favorite authors, he has small 
fancy for Schiller, and is addicted to the 
reading of French and also English nov- 
els. One could hardly expect to find Bis- 
marck’s name associated with Petrarch 
and Laura, yet he prepared a humorous 
surprise for a leading member of the Pro- 
gressist party by presenting him from his 
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pocket-book with a little bit of olive which 
he said he brought him as a peace-offering 
from Vaucluse. The chancellor does not 
appear to take much interest in art or the 
theatre, but he is partial to music. Writ- 
ing to his wife in 1851, he describes his 
condition as “sound and hearty, but 
tinged with melancholy homesickness, 
yearnings for forest, ocean, desert, you 
and the children all mixed up with sunset 
and Beethoven.” 

The chancellor’s health, which affords 
sO many opportunities for a retreat to 
Varzin, is, we are told, really not good, so 
that he who was formerly an incessant 
smoker has now abandoned the habit alto- 
gether. Nervous irritability, periodical 
sleeplessness, a stomach out of order, a 
varicose vein, and neuralgic pains, form a 
respectable total of maladies. He is irri- 
table, gives way at times to volcanic 
bursts of temper, for which, says Dr. 
Busch, he is copiously supplied by the 
stupidity and malignity of Parliamentary 
parties and of court cliques. Dr. Busch, 
however, informs us these outbursts rap- 
idly subside, and are not succeeded by 
sulkiness or rancor. On April 1, 1870, 
says Dr. Busch, I congratulated him on 
the recurrence of his birthday, and ex- 
pressed a hope that I should remain with 
him fora long time to come. He replied: 
“I hope so too, But it is not always 
agreeable to be with me; only people 
should not attach too much importance to 
my irritability.’ Dr. Busch says it is a 
calumny to speak of him as acynic or a 
misanthrope, a satirist or a backbiter. 
“He only hates and despises what is un- 
manly in men, and he only jeers at them 
when they make themselves ridiculous. 
It is not his fault that this is frequently 
the case,” and claims for him some allow- 
ance on the ground that he has become 
peculiarly “susceptible to mistrust and 
suspicion,” on account of his experience 
“that nowhere under the sun are to be 
found more hypocrites, intriguers, and li- 
ars; more vanity, falsehood, malignity, 
double-dealing, and envy, than within the 
sphere of diplomacy, and in the higher 
circles of court life.” 

A grateful king and a grateful country 
have taken care that the chancellor should 
be well provided for. He has been cre- 
ated a prince, and as German chancellor 
receives 2,700/, per annum. Besides his 
ancestral estate of Schénhausen he has 
two others — Varzin, in Nether Pomera- 
nia; and the Sachsenwald estate, near 
Hamburg. Up to 1867 he only owned 
the Schénhausen estate, of about twenty- 





eight hundred morgen in extent. With 
the grant of 60,000/. made him by the 
Prussian Diet he bought Varzin, which 
with some additions comprises thirty thou- 
sand morgen; and the emperor, as sove- 
reign duke of Lauenberg, gave him the 
Sachsenwald domain, which produces 
about 5,000/.a year. His favorite place 
of residence is Varzin. The chancellor, 
we are told, is an adept in farming and 
forestry, and applies to nature, we are 
told, the same rule which he has applied 
with such success in politics — she must, 
whether she will or no. He takes pride 
not only in his success as a statesman, 
diplomatist, and soldier, but as a farmer, 
forester, and manufacturer; and besides 
directing the affairs of Prussia and Eu- 
rope, manages breweries, distilleries, and 
sawmills, and has some intention of be- 
coming a paper manufacturer. 

We are prevented by our limits from 
taking notice at any length of the abun- 
dant materials contained in Dr. Busch’s 
volumes respecting the chancellor’s theo- 
ries of constitutional government, if they 
can becalledso. As aconstitutional min- 
ister he has got no further than Strafford, 
and he was prepared, if he failed at Sa- 
dowa, and did not die on the field of battle, 
to undergo Strafford’s fate; for both the 
military preparations for the war and the 
war itself with Austria were made in defi- 
ance of all constitutional principles. It is 
said that the last resistance of the king to 
the declaration of war was overcome by a 
very forcible use of the scaffold as an argu- 
ment. The king, while he was still hesi- 
tating, drew Bismarck to the window and 
showed him the statue of Frederic the 
Great, and said, “That statue will be 
thrown down, and a scaffold erected in its 
place.” “If such is the situation, sire, 
would it not be more worthy of you and 
myself to die on the field of battle, sword 
in hand?” However, considering his 
monarchical views, it must be allowed that 
the chancellor gives himself more trouble 
in arguing with his opponents and in the 
management of constitutional assemblies 
than might be expected. His enormous 
prestige and his vast intellectual power 
have succeeded in maintaining the royal 
power at its present height in Germany, 
and in establishing, for the time at least, 
the unconstitutional doctrine that the, 
prime minister is not the minister of a 
Parliamentary majority but of the king, 
and can set at defiance the usual results 
of Parliamentary defeat. But it remains 
to be seen how the external and internal 
relations of Prussia will hold good in the 
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hands of his successor, who will find the 
chancellor has left him a legacy the ad- 
ministration of which will present difficul- 
ties sufficient to tax the highest powers 
and virtues of statesmanship. 

We cannot conclude this article, which 
has been written in no unfriendly spirit to 
Prince Bismarck, without expressing our 
regret at the language which he thought 
proper to address to the ministers of this 
country in a recent speech delivered in the 
Reichstag, although he has since endeav- 
ored to qualify the effect of it by the mis- 
sion of his son to London and by the 
friendly assurances of the emperor, his 
sovereign. But if his object had been to 
inflame the German nation with jealousy 
and resentment towards England, he could 
scarcely have employed more offensive 
and insulting expressions. Prince Bis- 
marck’s outbursts of temper remind us of 
the puerile splenetic explosions of the 
first consul. Like Napoleon, although he 
has no disinclination to the use of force, 
he is at least equally disposed to the use 
of cunning. His misunderstanding with 
England is entirely due to the fact that he 
has overreached himself. Instead of 


simply and frankly stating what he wanted, 
he resorted to equivocations, of which the 
Prussian agents in London were made the 


reluctant instruments. Heseems to have 
imagined that the colonial extension of 
the German Empire could only be effected 
by trickery. The consequence is that at 
Angra Pequena, at the Cameroons, and in 
New Guinea, his infant settlements are 
founded on false premises, for we pre- 
sume that even Prince Bismarck does not 
suppose that the Pomeranians or the 
Rhinelanders will migrate to labor in the 
tropics. The first use made by the Ger- 
mans in their newly acquired territories 
has been to fire upon natives, suspected 
of British sympathies, and to expel for- 
eigners. Their policy is arbitrary and 
exclusive. We take the liberty to remind 
Prince Bismarck that in every British 
colony under heaven there are swarms of 
German traders, conducting their affairs 
and gaining wealth with a degree of free- 
dom they would not enjoy in their own 
country; and that the largest of all the 
German colonies is that settled in the 
heart of London, where the Germans 
number about forty thousand. Does 
Prince Bismarck imagine that the ac- 
quisition of questionable rights on the 
coast of Africa or New Guinea is at all 
comparable to the enormous advantages 
the Germans enjoy under British laws 
and British colonial rule? We have no 





inclination to pursue this controversy. 
It is pitiable to see a man of such com- 
manding gifts, who has even in other 
fields achieved greatness, descend from 
his real eminence to petty tricks, to spite- 
ful language, and to narrow prejudices. 
In our eyes the common interests of Ger- 
many and England rest on broader prin- 
ciples ; and in the long run they will not be 
sacrificed to the ill-humor or caprice of a 
masterful minister. Happily the senti- 
ments of the court of Berlin, and, we be- 
lieve, of the best part of the German 
nation, are of a more sincere and friendly 
character, and Prince Bismarck himself 
has been compelled to defer tothem. The 
mission of Count Herbert Bismarck to 
London was received as an amende hono- 
rable for the intemperate language of his 
father, and responded to with courtesy 
and good humor. There may have been 
misunderstandings on both sides, but we 
trust they are now removed, and that no 
fresh differences will arise to disturb the 
harmony of two great nations. The op- 
portune visit of the Prince of Wales and 
his son to Berlin, to congratulate the ven- 
erable emperor of Germany on his eighty- 
eighth birthday, is a striking and auspi- 
cious proof that the intimate alliance of 
the two courts has been untouched by 
the temporary friction of their political 
servants. 





From Belgravia. 
THE LIGHT ON THE SEINE. 


I. 


THE harsh cry of a water-fowl comes 
from the tall reeds that try to mirror them- 
selves in the river. The reeds cannot 
fully see themselves, for this bank of the 
Seine is marshy, and narrow lines of re- 
claimed grass alternate with equally nar- 
row lines of water, cold and grey on this 
gloomy evening. 

Just before the river bends into a dark 
corner a tongue of land projects out of 
the marsh; at its farthest end is a small 
white lighthouse tower, and where it joins 
the marsh stands a tiny red-brick cottage. 

Once more the cry of the marsh-fowl 
rings out and seems to fit with the weird 
pallor of the scene, with the leaden-col- 
ored sky, and with the pale yellow line 
over the grey hills that show beyond the 
wooded curve of the river; fits, too, with 
the silent desolation of the white tower 
and the red cottage. The highroad, 
twelve feet or so above the marsh, is still 
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and empty, and it is too dark to see the 
red and golden pumpkins in the.field be- 
hind the hedge on the farther side. But 
for that cry just now, life seems to have 
gone from the lonely place. It is not 
really so. 

A woman lies on a bed in one of the 
two rooms of the cottage; but, though she 
has an attractive face, it is worn and full 
of suffering. She has raised herself on 
her elbow, but it is so dark she can no 
longer see through the window. 

“Will Jean never come back?” she 
says in an anxious voice. “The lamp 
should be lit by now. I can never climb 
up into the tower. Oh, my Jean! come 
back quickly; your father was always 
ready.” 

She is so very weak, this poor Marie 
Ducange, that she cannot keep her 
thoughts fixed; they go off now to her 
kind old husband whom she laid in the 
churchyard only six months ago. But 
she soon wipes away her tears. 

“IT must not cry for him,” she says; 
“he had a long and weary life, but he was 
always good to me, poor soul, and always 
at his duty!” 

The last word takes her back to the 
lighthouse. It has become quite dark 
now, the light should be giving its warn- 


ing; at this time of year strangers, igno- 
rant of the dangers of the river, sometimes 
find their way to the Seine in little boats 
of their own. 

“ Jean knows that as well as I do,” his 


mother thinks, and a comforted look 
comes to her pale face. “More than 
likely, he is at the lighthouse by this time; 
I might have thought of that sooner.” 
Jean is a big, strapping lad of fifteen, 
who looks more like Marie’s younger 
brother than her son, for she had been a 
very young wife for her old husband. 
Between them they had managed to spoil 
the dark-eyed, merry fellow. Jean has 
always been a favorite with every one, 
though he has often played truant from 
school and has been foremost in any mis- 
chief that was going on. Sometimes the 
kind old father shook his head, but Marie 
always took her boy’s part. Even his 
steady uncle, Eugéne Dreux from Lille- 
bonne, who had bought the mill and set- 
tled down near his sister, had a fancy for 
Jean, and took possession of-his nephew 
to save him, as he said, from being ruined. 
He had worked steadily under his uncle 
for a year when the elder Jean died; then 
Eugéne Dreux made out such a good case 
for Marie and her son that Jean was ac- 
tually trusted with the care of the light in 
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the tower. He was to have three months’ 
trial, and if he stood this satisfactorily, he 
might consider himself appointed its guar- 
dian. 

Jean was full of energy and industry, 
and for several weeks he had discharged 
his duties like a man, but his mother’s 
illness had kepthimaclose prisoner. He 
had given up all his accustomed amuse- 
ments. She had been lately urging him 
to take a holiday, for so long as he was 
back before dark, she said, he could not 
possibly be wanted. Eugéne had advised 
his nephew not to take a holiday for some 
time to come, but Marie laughed at this 
prudent advice. 

“ Uncle Eugéne forgets how he used to 
love dancing,” she said. ‘Go to the féte 
at La Malle, Jean; I know you will be 
the best dancer there.” 


Some distance from the Seine on the 
side opposite the lighthouse there is a 
sandy road Jeading to a village, and be- 
yond the village church an open space 
called the Place is filled with groups of 
people; some of these people saunter up 
and down, but the older ones are seated 
under two canvas booths, and are drink- 
ing cider drawn from huge, gaily painted 
casks crowned with laurel boughs. 

“Where is that black-eyed rascal 
Jean?” a man says; “he has danced well 
today. Old or young, handsome or plain, - 
he danced as well with one partner as he 
did with the other, and now I’ll make him 
drink my health again.” 

There is a call for “ Jean — Jean,” but 
he does not answer to it, and the cider- 
drinking goes on without further allusion 
to the deserter. 

Where is Jean? 

In the dear delight of dancing, an en- 
joyment he has been so long denied, time 
has fled fast; he has drunk cider too, far 
more than he is accustomed to drink. He 
is in a most happy, jovial state, when his - 
partoer—a buxom, dark-eyed woman 
some years older than he is — asks him 
his name. 

“Jean Ducange, at your service.” 

“Jean Ducange,” she says slowly, 
“ that is the name of the lighthouse keeper 
at Caudebecquet.” 

The boy is a stranger to her as he is to 
all the others, and she has been admiring 
his frank, dark face and bright, saucy eyes. 
As she speaks she sees his eyes open 
widely, while his face loses all color. 

** My God!” he cries, and without an- 
other word he darts away from her. He 
pushes through the gay, chattering crowd. 
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No one seems to notice him, though after- 
wards more than one remembers how pale 
and wild the stranger lad looked as he 
struggled past them. 

They are too much preoccupied to guess 
at his despair; only the leaden sky sees 
that, as he runs desperately along the 
sandy road leading to the Seine. 

“* My God, help me!” he cries again in 
an anguish of terror, and he tries to run 
faster still. 

It seems to Jean that the road lengthens 
itself pitilessly, and yet, though he longs 
to reach the riverside, he dreads the news 
he may learn there. 

At last he has gained the end of the 
long road and comes in view of the pale, 
cold-looking river. 

The light is shining brightly on the 
other side, and Jean’s throbbing heart is 
still for an instant with the shock of his 
alarm. It is the light: who then has 
kindled it? Heis found out! Someone 
has discovered his absence and has lit the 
lamp in the tower. It cannot be his sick 
mother. The thought rouses him to 


greater speed; for Jean dearly loves his 
mother, and the idea that she, in her weak, 
sickly state, should have exposed herself 
to the night air and climbed that high, 
ladder-like staircase makes him gasp with 


fear. His fingers tremble so that he can 
hardly unfasten the rope from the post to 
which the boat is tied. He at last pushes 
off the boat, now quivering like some liv- 
‘ing creature on the pale river, and as he 
rows rapidly away the white post seems 
to gleam mockingly at him—a phantom 
in the gloom. 

The landing-place opposite is in a little 
creek between the lighthouse and the 
bend of the river, and as he draws near 
this Jean glances over his shoulder. 
Some one, who holds a lantern, is waiting 
for him; a few more strokes and he is 
there. 

Jean feels his boat drawn into the sandy 
creek, and in a minute he has stepped on 
land. 

“Ts it you, uncle?” he says, and then 
he is silenced by the look on his uncle 
Eugéne’s face. Always a hard, expres- 
sionless face, but now, as the light from 
the lantern falls on it, it looks red and 
Stern. 

He does not speak till the boat is safely 
fastened; when this is done, he leads the 
way to the cottage. 

Jean cannot speak; he hangs his head 
as he follows his uncle; but as he sees a 
light in his mother’s room, anxiety for her 
conquers his shame for his neglect. 
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“Did mother light the lamp in the 
tower?” he says eagerly. 

His uncle shakes his head sadly, and 
then going into the cottage he places the 
lantern he carries on the table and turns 
to Jean. 

“TI lighted the lamp when I saw, on 
coming back from Jumiéges, that it had 
not been kindled — but I was too late — I 
had heard a cry, even so far off as the high- 
road is above the bend; I got down to the 
river as quickly as I could through the 
trees, but all I could see was a small boat 
bottom upwards between the two sand- 
banks in the midst of the stream.” 

Jean turns a ghastly white, but he 
breaks in impetuously, — 

“The man might be swimming, he may 
be there yet — let us go.” 

His uncle catches him roughly by the 
arm. 

“ Keep quiet,” and then he checks his 
angry tone. “I should be harder on you, 
Jean, if I did not feel that you have pun- 
ished yourself enough, you have ruined 
your life; you bad your future made for 
you, plain, and straight, and easy-going; 
all that was asked of you was a little self- 
control and self-denial, and because you 
could not even refuse yourself a trifling 
amusement— may God have mercy on 
you — you have let a fellow-creature 
drown. Hush!” for Jean tried to be 
heard, “ you might know me well enough 
to be sure I have made every effort; to- 
morrow will tell us what has happened, 
and a strict inquiry will be made.” 

“It need not be made,” says Jean dog- 
gedly. ‘“Ishall give myself up, and tell 
the truth.” 

His uncle is silent, but he had decided 
what to do before Jean had crossed the 
river, 

Presently he says, “ No, that would kill 
your mother and ruin our good name in 
the country. No, Jean; you must say 
good-bye to your mother, and you must 
go away at daybreak. You are strong 
and honest, and you must do the best you 
can for yourself.” 

“Spare me, uncle, I cannot leave my 
mother,” the lad says piteously. 

“ Do you fear to trust her to me?” Eu- 
géne Dreux answers sternly.. “ You have 
no voice in this matter, Jean. If you stay 
you break her heart and ruin us all. I 
pledged myself that you were fit for your 
post; you have flung away my character, 
as well as your own; you must go; but 
you are young, and you have time to be- 
gin afresh. Here is some money;” he 
puts a small bag on the table; “ your 
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mother will live with me at the mill; I do 
not wish to see you again.” 

Then, before the lad can answer, he 
goes away with his lantern, leaving Jean 
alone in the darkness. 


II. 


Four years have: gone by since that 
gloomy evening by the Seine. As Eugéne 
Dreux expected, although he had not told 
his hope to his nephew, no one had ob- 
served the absence of the light in the 
tower, and although some inquiry was 
made about a stranger who rowed up from 
Pont Andemer, and an empty boat that 
floated down to Villequier, still, as no one 
prosecuted the inquiry, and no body was 
found, the miller kept silence about the 
cry he had heard, and the event was soon 
forgotten. 

Eugéne Dreux minded the lighthouse 
himself for a while, and then he gave out 
that Jean was not suited to the post and 
had found employment far from home. 
Very soon a sturdy fisherman succeeded 
to Jean’s duties, and took: possession of 
the red-brick cottage. 

The broad-shouldered miller had grown 
redder-faced than ever, in these four years, 
but he always looked stern and sad. 

His sister Marie lived with him, but, 
though he was kind and gentle to her, the 
poor, delicate woman seemed afraid of 
him; she was always like a child who ex- 
pects rebuke. Marie had not been able 
to forgive herself for her share in Jean’s 
neglect, nor could she pardon Eugéne for 
robbing her of her boy. She literally 
pined for a sight of Jean. Dreux had 
given the lad an address at Caen where he 
could occasionally hear news of his moth- 
er ; and Marie had learned by inquiry that 
her letter sent to this address had been 
asked for ; but not one line from Jean had 
broken the long, sad silence. 

She sits this evening at the open door- 
way of the mill. 

This old, tumble-down, half-timbered 
house is certainly a far more comfortable 
dwelling than the red cottage on the 
marsh; there she could only see the 
broad, pale river and its willow-fringed 
banks; but now it is pleasant to sit in the 
little porch outside the mill —from this 
she can see the old black wheel lumbering 
round, and the bright stream of water 
sparkling and dashing and gurgling over 
a heap of moss-grown stones, and then 
flowing on peacetully between two high, 
steep, green banks. One of these banks, 
that nearest the winding way that leads 
down to the highroad, is topped by tall, 





shivering poplar-trees that cast long 
shadows across the path, for it is after- 
noon in late September, and the days 
shorten fast. There are gaps among the 
poplars, and through these broad patches 
of sunshine fling themselves in yellow bars 
across, and so make the road chequered. 

Marie wonders where Eugéne is this 
pleasant evening, and whether he is out in 
his boat. She sighs as she remembers 
what the neighbors say of Eugéne. She 
is so infirm that she rarely stirs beyond 
the mill-stream ; but once or twice, as she 
has sat at the door waiting for her brother, 
it has seemed to her that the burly miller 
does not walk so steadily as he did, and 
that he speaks in a thick, strange manner. 
Can it be true that he is growing fond of 
drink? 

From where she sits Marie cannot see 
the landing-place and its posts; the path 
winds as it goes down hill just by the 
creek. Looking back at the lighthouse 
and the small red cottage, stands a tall, 
bronzed, and bearded man. 

At last he turns with a deep sigh, 
crosses the highroad, and goes up the 
chequered path that leads to the mlll. 

As he comes in sight of Marie she 
jumps up from her chair with a sudden- 
ness that would have startled her brother. 
For a minute she stands clinging to the 
side of the porch, and then she walks for- 
ward more firmly than she bas walked 
since her husband’s death, and with a 


little cry flings herself into her son’s arms - 


stretched out to clasp her. 

“My Jean, have you come back?” she 
sobs. ‘The Holy Virgin and the saints 
be praised!” Then there is silence. 

Jean has sat nearly an hour beside his 
mother. He has been telling her the ups 
and downs in his life since they parted. 
He has, however, prospered better than 
he could have hoped for. Though his 
uncle had refused to give hima character, 
he had advised him to seek employment 
in Caen or its neighborhood, and after one 
or two failures Jean had at last found 
work at a flour-miil on the farther side of 
the city. 

Marie sits looking at him, hanging on 
every word. What a fine fellow he has 
grown, she thinks. 

“ But you look so sad, my Jean; and 
why did you never write to me, or come 
home ?” 

Jean shakes his head. 

“I should not be here now, but for my 
master.” 

“Oh, my boy, did you not want to see 
me once more?” 
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“Mother!” He puts his strong arm 
round her and gives her a loving kiss. 
“] have longed every day to see you; but 
see you not that I had earned a punish- 
ment, and what right had I to murmur at 
being parted from you? How dolI know 
that some poor mother was not watching 
and weeping that night for her boy, lost 
through my carelessness ?” 

Marie wipes her eyes by rubbing them 
on Jean’s shoulder. 

“ Well, well!” she says, “I have cried 
and prayed too about that night. I was 
most to blame, Jean, and I know Eugéne 
thinks so.” 

“Does he?” Jean’s eyes glisten; then 
after a bit, “ At last I told my master how 
matters stood, and he said, * You are treat- 
ing your mother badly, you are selfish and 
cruel to her, you must go and see her, 
and she will tell you whether your uncle 
has forgiven you.’” 

“I cannot say if he has.” Marie’s voice 
is sad. “Eugéne is strange and silent, 
but I will sound him when he comes in. 
Did you see his boat at the creek?” 

“No,” Jean answered; “he must be 
out of sight somewhere; while I stood 
looking up and down the river there was 
not a barge or a boat to be seen, and it is 
high tide, too—a very high tide, I may 
say. What ails you, eh, little mother?” 

He is startled by the change in her. 
She sits upright in her chair with her thin 
hands clasped in her lap; a grey hue 
spreads over her face; the only sign of 
life she gives is to point towards the river. 

He catchesatherhand. “ Whatis it?” 
he says. “What ails you?” But she 
pushes his hand away, she gasps for 
speech, and still she points vehemently 
forward. 

“I had forgotten,” she breaks out at 
last. “It is the mascaret, and it is just 
the time. Where can Eugéne be? He 
will be lost in the fot /” 

Jean looks as deathlike as his mother. 
Away from the river, he has forgotten the 
terrible wave which at this time of year 
causes such destruction along the banks 
of the Seine. A flash of recollection tells 
him why the boats and barges were all 
out of sight as he stood gazing at the riv- 
er, they are lying safely moored in one of 
the creeks lower down. 

“ But, mother, tell me, why do you fancy 
my uncle is on the river at such a time? 
He knows better.” 

“[——” Marie shrinks from telling 
her fears about her brother. “1 know it, 
Jean; he often now fa//s asleep — in his 
boat. Do you understand?” She clasps 





her hands together with a terrible sense 
of her own helplessness. ‘“ My boy,” she 
sobs, “he is changed: we have ruined 
Eugéne!” 

But Jean hardly hears; her shame- 
struck face, her hesitation, tell him all. 
He hurries down the winding path and 
plunges in among the trees and low-grow- 
ing bushes, which border one side of the 
creek and fill up the broad space between 
the highroad and the angle made by the 
bend of the stream. 

Jean has been walking beside the river 
all day, and he feels sure he must have 
seen his uncle’s boat if Eugéne had gone 
down stream. Some instinct tells him 
that the boat lies hidden beyond the bend; 
this thought quickens his steps, for he 
knows that the stream narrows again at 
this point, and that the creek beyond the 
bend offers no shelter from the fury of 
the flot. 

There is no path among the thickly 
planted trees; in some places the slender, 
white stems almost touch. Jean has to 
cut away with his clasp-knife obstructing 
branches of the undergrowth, and more 
than once he trips over stumps hidden by 
this lower leafage. At last he reaches 
the fringe of birch-trees on the farther 
side and looks upstream. A _ boat is 
twenty yards or so ahead of him, and he 
fancies he sees a man lying in it. 

“Eugéne! Eugéne Dreux!” he calls 
loudly. Thereisnoanswer. The ground 
is marshy beyond the fringe of trees, and 
the footing is unsafe. Jean glances at 
the river; he thinks it is no longer so 
smooth and still as when he stood by the 
lighthouse. Yes, there is a slight move- 
ment on the water. 

“Eugéne! Eugéne Dreux!” he shouts 
again. 

Marie has gone back to her bench and 
sits there white and trembling. The hor- 
rible dread she feels has robbed her of all 
power of movement. She knows the 
strength of the mascaret, that dreadful 
flot which has worked so much harm; the 
flot that carries sand and stones up the 
river and makes pilots needful on the 
Seine. She remembers that cottages built 
near the banks have been swept away by 
the furious wave, and that a boat left un- 
moored is sure to be dashed in pieces. 

Her eyes open widely and she gives a 
sharp cry, almost a shriek, a mixture of 
terror and anguish. In her longing to 
save Eugéne, Marie has forgotten the 
nearness of the catastrophe; all at once 
she sees that she has perhaps sent Jean 
to his doom. 
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Her strength comes back as it some- 
times does to the weakest in this moment 
of terror. She staggers down the wind- 
ing path; she has reached the creek; but 
she does not look towards the bend; in- 
stead she faces round and gazes down the 
Seine. 

The grey pallor spreads over her face 
again, and she stretches out her arm as if 
to push back something that comes near- 
er. 

Hark! what is that? 

A low murmur that swells like the howl- 
ing of the wind, swells louder and louder 
as it comes nearer. 

It is the roar of rushing water, and 
Marie stands spellbound and listening. 
Nearer —nearer, the roar sounds like 
thunder; Marie’s eyes are strained to the 
farthest point she can see —the bend the 
Seine makes below Caudebec. The water 
is quiet, though it has no longer the 
glassy stillness of five minutes ago. 

In a moment as she gazes she sees the 
river rise up as if to leave its bed. Ma- 
rie’s tongue is loosed. 

“Jean! Jean!” she cries wildly, “ save 
yourself, the flot is here.” 

On rolls the water in one wide, sweep- 
ing wave, gathering volume as it comes, 
six feet above its usual level; it flings 
with fury stones and spray up the banks 
in clouds of foam, filling the air with the 
hoarse cry of the flot. 

On it comes with lightning swiftness, a 
huge mass, twenty feet high by now, 
against the lighthouse tower. Another 
wave follows in fierce fury, and then a third 
spreads over the marsh in a yellow, foam- 
ing flood that doubles the width of the 
river. 

The sight brings back Marie’s wits, she 
wades into the yellow flood and cries out 
* Help!” to the red cottage. 

But many feet of water flow between, 
and she feels the oozy ground sink under 
her feet; it is hopeless to seek aid from 
the cottage. She gets back to firm land. 

To reach the village, she must follow 
the highroad behind the copsewood — she 
staggers on. 

But the impulse which has carried her 
forward leaves her as suddenly as it came. 

“My God! help me,” she cries, and 
then, pale and shaking in every limb, she 
clings to the wall of the little arch under 
which the mill-stream flows down the 
Seine. 

It is springtime, the mill-wheel goes 
round merrily, and the miller’s man, a tall, 
dark-eyed fellow, stands beside the miller 


seated in the porch. Eugéne Dreux’s 
face is neither so sad nor so red as it 
was, but he goes about on crutches, and 
people say he will never use his legs 
again. 

“ Well, uncle,” Jean says, “I must leave 
you at the week’s end, or my master will 
fill up my place.” 

Jean’s eyes go on to his mother, who 
stands near, and to his surprise she smiles 
at his words. 

“It was apity, Jean, you saved me from 
the flot,” his uncle says gruffly, “if you are 
now going to leave me in the lurch. No, 
Jean, the mill will keep us all and more. 
I give it up to you — you are its master.” 

KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 


From The National Review. 
A SCARCE BOOK. 


WERE the well-meaning persons to have 
their way who long for the establishment 
of an English Academy, one wonders 
what would be the attitude of such an au- 
gust body towards a writer like Cobbett. 
And yet his claim to rank as a classic ad- 
mits, I suppose, of little question. The 
position he holds among the immortals 
he has taken, as it were, by storm; and 
what no favor of literary clique helped to 
gain, no passing whim of favor can take 
away. It is indeed possible that as the 
English language comes more and more 
to savor of the dissecting-room and the 
studio, and the form of its literature to 
sink beneath the weight of its matter, 
criticism may attach a yet greater impor- 
tance to the style as opposed to the sub- 
stance of an author, and the surrounding 
desert render yet more gracious such 
wells as still exist of “ English pure and 
undefiled.” But of the merits of Cobbett’s 
style there can be no question. In his 
moods of most frantic violence, dancing a 
war-dance around Lord Castlereagh’s dead 
body, or covering with the foulest abuse 
the honored name of Burke, the manner 
of his writing never lacks in skill. We 
may not approve the music it gives forth, 
but we cannot but allow that the pipe is 
never out of tune. Nor is the secret of 
the merits of his style far to seek. Of 
none other does the saying of Buffon hold 
more profoundly true that de style cest 
?homme. His very weaknesses as a man 
lent strength to his writing. Because 
he was obstinate, narrow-minded, and 
| could see only the one side of a question, 
| therefore his sight had nothing to distract 
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it from seeing what he did see with per- 
fect distinctness and from describing that 
with perfect accuracy. It is surely no 
mere coincidence that in our times a sim- 
ilar intellectual soil has produced for us a 
similar intellectual harvest, and that the 
greatest of living English orators recalls 
in his obstinacy and in his self-sufficiency, 
no less than by the spell of his eloquence, 
the memory of Cobbett. 

To good writing, profound knowledge 
is often a hindrance rather than a help. 
The author’s sentences become loaded 
with parentheses, because his mind is 
being crossed by contrary currents of 
thought. The panting expression toils in 
vain after the conception ; the most notable 
instance of which tendency is to be found 
in the style of Thucydides, the rush of 
whose meaning, very often, scarcely con- 
tains itself within the banks of grammar. 
So, too, we have been lately told that the 
strange vocabulary of “immensities,” 
“eternities,” etc., which Carlyle was con- 
tinually employing, was in great measure 
due to the awkwardness with which he 
approached subjects too deep for words. 

No such difficulty attended the steps of 
Cobbett. The native hue of his argument, 
in all conscience resolute enough, is never 
sicklied o’er by any pale cast of thought. 


“ His Minervais born in panoply.” “ The! 


twilight of dubiety never falls upon him.” 
Res duplex. But could Cobbett have 
understood the saying he would have an- 
swered, “ Yes, to the double-faced.” Of 
all writers who have lived, he is the most 
frankly and completely materialist. “In 
the groves of Ais academy at the end of 
every vista we see nothing but” —the 
stomach. ‘“ Whose God is their belly.” 
Only it is but fair to say that, himself the 
most frugal of men, it is for the belly of 
others that he is concerned. “I have ob- 
served, and I beseech you to attend to it,” 
he wrote to the English people, “ that the 
words éiberty, freedom, rights, and the 
rest of the catalogue, which hypocritical 
knaves send rolling off the tongue, are 
worth nothing at all. It is things that 
we want. Those men who make a fuss 
about sorts of government, and who tell 
us about the good things which arise from 
the republican government of America, 
deceive themselves or deceive others. It 
is not because the government is republi- 
can, but because it is cheap; and it is 
cheap not because it is republican, but 
because the people choose those who 
make the laws and vote the taxes. If the 
president of America were called king of 
America instead of being called president, 





it would be of no consequence to the 
people, if the king cost no more than the 
president now costs. Nothing is worth 
looking at, nothing is worth talking about 
but the cost, because it is this that comes 
and takes the dinner from the laborer and 
that takes the coat off his back.” 

It is not surprising that a writer of this 
stamp should be neglected at the present 
day. Alike in his merits and in his faults 
Cobbett appeals but little to a modern 
taste. The gulf which divides Gillray 
from Tenniel, is not wider than that which 
separates Cobbett from the modern con- 
troversialist. We may have become, as he 
complained, “a hollow and trivial nation,” 
“frivolous, effeminate, and senseless,” 
but at least we have the qualities of our 
defects, and are not, like him, drutad. 
Some of us are, perhaps, still capable of 
removing our neighbor’s land-mark, but 
we are careful to do so with “ agricultural 
implements.” Moreover, Cobbett was, to 
the very depths of his innermost being, a 
Philistine of the Philistines, and we are 
nothing if not “cultured.” In his youth, 
when in America, and fighting single- 
handed the battles of the English people 
and Constitution, he heard himself de- 
scribed one day by the English consul as 
“a wild fellow.” It is as “a wild fellow ” 
that he takes his place in the republic of 
letters. and, therefore, it is no wonder that 
the guides and cicerones of that republic 
should prefer to give him a wide berth. 

After all, however, the main reason of 
the neglect which has overtaken Cobbett 
lies in what, when he was alive, undoubt- 
edly constituted his strength, namely, his 
exclusive attention to politics. Now, 
freshness being desirable in all things, 
there is, perhaps, nothing so unsavory as 
stale politics. And the political beliets of 
Cobbett belong, and have for many years 
belonged, to the limbo of the past; gone, 
if not “tothe tomb of all the Capulets,” 
perhaps to a warmer place. That the 
English people were once free, prosper- 
ous, and contented; that it was “this vile 
paper-money and funding system, this 
system of Dutch descent, begotten by 
Bishop Burnett, and born in Hell,” which 
had changed that state of things; that to 
support this system (the tendency of which 
was to divert their estates into the hands 
of Jews and money-jobbers), the aristoc- 
racy had to be bribed by places and pen- 
sions; that its maintenance involved so 
grievous a burden of taxation upon all the 
necessaries of life, as to reduce the labor- 
ing classes to very starvation; that the 
remedy lay in such an “ equitable adjust- 
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ment” as should give, to the public cred- 
itor and the public pensioner, only what 
remained after that the condition of the 
people had been rendered tolerable; that 
such an equitable adjustment could only 
be obtained in a Reformed Parliament, 
and that therefore, and for no other rea- 
son, Reform was desirable,—in these 
propositions may be roughly summarized 
the main articles of Cobbett’s political 
creed. But the mere statement of them 
proves better than the most eloquent argu- 
ment how wholly they belong to the past. 
There may be much that still requires rem- 
edy in the condition of the laboring classes, 
but no honest man can say that it is the re- 
sult of excessive taxation falling upon the 
necessaries of life. And the “facts and 
fallacies ” of the “ Financial Reform Al- 
manack ” are at most the mere ground- 
swell of what was once an angry sea. 
Quisque suos manes patimur ; but a so- 
ciety which has survived the cannonading 
of Cobbett may await, perhaps, with con- 
fidence the Greek fire of Messrs. Cham- 
berlain and Henry George. 

It follows from what has been said that 
the task of commenting on any book writ- 
ten by Cobbett, without continually tres- 
passing upon the field of politics, is one of 
no little difficulty; yet in the case of his 
* Rural Rides” it may be attempted. The 
fate of this book very strongly bears out 
my statement as to the neglect of Cob- 
bett’s writing by the general public. The 
shelves of Mudie know it not, and it has 
become so scarce, that a book published 
at the price of a few shillings can now with 
difficulty be obtained for thirty. It was, I 
believe, the intention of a lately deceased 
publisher to issue a new edition of the 
work. Whether such an undertaking 
would be rewarded with much success is, | 
think, very questionable. Let no one ex- 
pect in Cobbett the account of a mere tour 
of pleasure.- The stern utilitarian who, 
somewhere, tells us that he had never in 
his life gone for a walk save with an ob- 
ject at the end of it, was not likely toride, 
as he did, many hundreds of miles through 
England merely to enjoy the views and 
afterwards todescribe them. ‘“ My object 
was not to see inns and turnpike roads, 
but to see ¢he country ; to see the farmers 
at home and to see the laborers in the 
fields, and to do this you must travel on 
foot or on horseback. With a gig you 
cannot get about among byeways and 





to see and talk to me. What better rea- 
son can be given for a man’s going about 
the country and dining at fairs and mar- 
kets?” ‘ Thus, sir,” in another place he 
writes, “ I have led you about the country. 
All sorts of things have I talked of, to be 
sure, but there are very few of these 
things which have not their interest one 
way or another. At the end of a hun- 
dred miles or two of travelling, stopping 
here and there, talking freely with every- 
body; hearing what gentlemen, farmers, 
tradesmen, journeymen, laborers, women, 
girls, boys, and all have to say ; reasoning 
with some, laughing with others, and ob- 
serving all that passes; and especially if 
your manner be such as to remove every 
kind of reserve from every class; at the 
end of a tramp like this you get impressed 
upon your mind a true picture not only of 
the state of the country, but of the state 
of the people’s minds throughout the 
country.” 

Nevertheless, freely granting that his 
main object is political, there is much in 
the book which the most frivolous read- 
ers cannot fail to find very entertaining. 
To begin with, it abounds in those auto- 
biographical references, which, to lovers 
of Cobbett, form one great charm of his 
writings. His moral ideals were, as has 
been already hinted, very far from the 
highest ; but, unlike nearly all professional 
moralists, his practice corresponded with 
his precepts. In widening the area of the 
affections there is, without doubt, grave 
danger lest we diminish their depth. 
Most people will prefer Cobbett to Rous- 
seau ; the lover of his kindred to the lover 
of his kind; the indifferent citizen of the 
world to the fervid philanthropist, who 
left his children to the tender mercies of 
the public hospital. The following pas- 
sage throws a flood of very pleasant light 
upon the burly demagogue in his family 
relations, 

“ Before we” (z.¢., his son Richard and 
he) “ got this supply of bread and cheese, 
we, though in ordinary times a couple of 
singularly jovial companions, and seldom 
going a hundred yards (except going very 
tast) without one or the other speaking, 
began to grow du//, or, rather, glum. The 
way seemed long, and when | had to 
speak in answer to Richard, the speaking 
was as brief as might be. Unfortunately 
just at this critical period, one of the loops 
that held the straps of Richard’s little 


across fields, through bridle-ways and | portmanteau broke, and it became neces- 
hunting-gates.” Again: “I wish to see | sary for me to fasten the portmanteau on 
many people, and to talk to them; and/ before me, upon my saddle. This, which 


there are a great many people who wish | was not the work of more than five min- 
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utes, would, had I had @ breakfast, have 
been nothing at all, indeed, matter for 
laughter. But zow itwas something. It 
was his fault for capering and jerking 
about so. I jumped off, saying, * Here, 
I'll carry it myself’? And then I began 
to take off the remaining strap, pulling 
with great violence and in great haste. 
Just at this time, my eye met his, in which 
I saw great surprise ; and feeling the just 
rebuke, feeling heartily ashamed of my- 
self, I instantly changed my tone and 
manner, cast the biame upon the saddles, 
and talked of the effectual means which 
we would take to prevent the like in fu- 
ture.” 

Although Cobbett is divided, too c/o, 
from the landscape word-painters of our 
own day, no one had a keener eye for the 
beautiful or a more vivid pen in its de- 
scription, Witness the following exam- 

les: — 

“Woodland countries are interesting 
on many accounts, not so much on ac- 
count of their masses of green leaves, as 
on account of the variety of sights and 
sounds and incidents that they afford. 
Even in winter the coppices are beautiful 
to the eye, while they comfort the mind 
with the idea of shelter and warmth. In 
spring they change their hue from day to 
day during two whole months, which is 
about the time from the first appearance 
of the delicate leaves of the birch to the 
full expansion of those of the ash; and 
even before the leaves come at all to in- 
tercept the view, what in the vegetable 
creation is so delightful to behold as the 
beds of a coppice bespangled with prim- 
roses and bluebells? The opening of the 
birch leaves is the signal for the pheasant 
to begin to crow, for the blackbird to 
whistle and the thrush to sing; and just 
when the oak buds begin to look reddish, 
and not a day before, the whole tribe of 
finches burst forth in song from every 
bough, while the lark, imitating them all, 
carries the joyous sound to the sky.” 


“The custom is, in this part of Hert- 
fordshire (and I am told it continues into 
Bedfordshire) to leave a dorder round the 
ploughed part of the fields to bear grass, 
and to make hay from, so that the grass 
being now made into hay, every corn-field 
has a closely mowed grass-walk about ten 
feet wide all round it, between the corn 
and the hedge. This is most beautiful! 
The hedges are full now of the shepherd’s 
rose, honeysuckle, and all sorts of wild 
flowers, so that you are upon a grass-walk 
with this most beautiful of all flower gar- 
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dens and shrubberies on your one hand, 
and with the corn onthe other. And thus 
you go from field to field (on foot or on 
horseback), the sort of corn, the sort of 
underwood and timber, the shape and size 
of the fields, the height of the hedgerows, 
the height of the trees, all continually 
varying. Talk of pleasure-grounds, in- 
deed! What that man’ever invented under 
the name of pleasure-grounds can equal 
these fields in Hertfordshire ?” 

Upon the songs and habits of birds, we 
may add the following : — 

“There is one deficiency, and that, 
with me, a great one, throughout this 
county of corn and grass and oxen and 
sheep, that I have come over during the 
last three weeks, namely, the want of 
singing birds. We are now just in that 
season when they sing most. Here, in all 
this county, 1 have seen and heard only 
about four skylarks, and not one other 
singing bird of any description; and of 
the small birds that do not sing I have 
seen only one yellow-hammer, and it was 
perched on the rail of a pond between 
Boston and Sibrey. Oh! the thousands 
of linnets all singing together on one tree 
in the sand-hills of Surrey! Oh! the 
carolling in the coppices and dingles of 
Hampslire and Sussex and Kent! At 
this moment (five o’clock in the morning) 
the groves at Barn Elm are echoing with 
the warbling of thousands upon thousands 
of birds. The ¢hrush begins a little be- 
fore itis light; next the d/ackdird,; next 
the larks begin to rise; all the rest begin 
the moment the sun gives the signal ; and 
from the hedges, the bushes, from the 
middle and the topmost twigs of the trees, 
comes the singing of endless variety; 
from the long, dead grass comes the sound 
of the sweet and soft voice of the white- 
throat or nettle-tom, while the loud and 
merry song of the lark (the songster him- 
self out of sight) seems to descend from 
the skies. Milton, in his description of 
Paradise, has not omitted the ‘song of 
earliest birds.’ ” 


“Here I heard the first singing of the 
birds of this year; and I here observed 
an instance of that petticoat government 
which apparently pervades the whole of 
animated nature. A lark very near to me 
in a ploughed field rose from the ground, 
and was saluting the sun with his delight- 
ful song. He was got about as high as 
the dome of St. Paul’s (having me for a 
motionless and admiring auditor) when 
the hen started up from nearly the same 
spot whence the cock had risen, flew up 
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and passed close by him. I could not 
hear what she said, but supposed that she 
must have given him a pretty smart repri- 
mand, for down she came upon the ground, 
and he, ceasing to sing, took a twirl in the 
air and came down after her. Others 
have, I dare say, seen this a thousand 
times over; but I never observed it be- 
fore.” 

It is pleasant to know that the practice 
referred to in the following paragraph still 
holds amongst English laborers : — 

“You see here ” (z.e. Buckinghamshire), 
“as in Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and Hamp- 
shire, and, indeed, in almost every part of 
England, that most interesting of all ob- 
jects, that which is such an honor to En- 
gland, and that which distinguishes it from 
all the rest of the world, namely, those 
neatly kept and productive little gardens 
round the laborers’ houses, which are sel- 
dom unornamented with more or less of 
flowers. We have only to look at these 
to know what sort of people English la- 
borers are. These gardens are the an- 
swer to the Malthuses and the Scarletts. 
Shut your mouths, you Scotch economists ; 
cease bawling, Mr. Brougham and you 
Edinburgh Reviewers, till you can show 
us something, not /éke, but approaching 
towards a likeness of this /” 

Apropos of Scotchmen, here is his opin- 
ion of that canny race: — 

“Scotchmen toil hard enough in Scot- 
land, but when they go from home it is 
not to work, if you please. They are 
found in gardens, and especially in gentle- 
men’s gardens. Tying up flowers, pick- 
ing dead leaves off exotics, peeping into 
melon-frames, publishing the banns of 
marriage between the ‘ male’ and ‘female’ 
blossoms, tap-tap-tapping against a wall 
with a hammer that weighs half-an-ounce. 
They have backs as straight, and shoul- 
ders as square, as heroes of Waterloo; 
and who can blame them? The digging, 
the mowing, the carrying of loads; all the 
break-back and sweat-extracting work, 
they leave to be performed by those who 
have less prudence than they have. The 
great purpose of human art, the great end 
of human study is to obtain ease, to throw 
the burden of labor from our own shoul- 
ders, and to fix it on those of others.” 

He has already been compared in some 
respects to Mr. Bright, but, to judge from 
the following, such a comparison would 
have seemed to him far from flattering. 
He is speaking of the Quakers. “ Here 
is a sect of non-laborers. One would 
think that their religion bound them under 
a curse not to work. Some part of the 





people of all other sects work, sweat at 
work ; do something that is useful to other 
people ; but here is a sect of buyers and 
sellers. They make nothing, they cause 
nothing to come; they breed as well as 
other sects, but they make none of the 
raiment or houses, and cause none of the 
food to come. In order to justify some 
measure for paring the nails of this greedy 
sect, it is enough to say of them, which 
we may with perfect truth, that, if all the 
other sects were to act like them, the com- 
munity must perish. Thisis quite enough 
to say of this sect, of the monstrous priv- 
ileges of whom we shall, I hope, one of 
these days see an end. If I had the deal- 
ing of them, I would soon teach them to 
use the spade, and the plough, and the 
musket too when necessary.” 

Very seasonable just now appears his 
general appreciation of middle-men. 
“Does not every one see, in a minute, 
how the exchanging of fairs and markets 
for shops creates édlers and traffickers, 
creates those locusts called middle-mes, 
who create nothing, who add to the value 
of nothing, who improve nothing, but who 
live in idleness and who live well, too, out 
of the labor of the producer and the con- 
sumer? ‘The fair and the market, those 
wise institutions of our forefathers, and 
with regard to the management of which 
they were so scrupulously careful; the 
fair and the market bring the producer and 
the consumer in contact with each other. 
Whatever is gained, is at any rate gained 
by one or the other of these. The fair 
and the market bring them together and 
enable them to act for their mutual interest 
and convenience. The shop and the traf- 
ficker keep them apart; the shop hides 
from both producer and consumer the real 
state of matters. The fair and market lay 
everything open. Going to either, you 
see the state of things at once, and the 
transactions are fair and just; not disfig- 
ured, too, by falsehood, and by those 
attempts at deception which disgrace traf- 
ficking in general.” 

Here, as so often, Cobbett makes the 
great mistake of wishing to put back the 
clock of history; nevertheless, the evil to 
which he alludes is a very real one, and to 
remedy it would be to supply the answer 
to what is undoubtedly one of the most 
pressing social questions of the day. 

In reading Cobbett, one must always 
bear in mind the character of the times in 
which he lived. It is this which explains, 
and in a great measure justifies, his atti- 
tude towards the Church Establishment. 
A not wholly base indignation may have 
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moved him, when he saw that estate of 
the Church, which Mr. Disraeli termed 
“the estate of the poor,” diverted from its 
rightful purpose, and serving to maintain 
absentee parsons in the assembly rooms 
of Bath and Cheltenham. “ This parish,” 
he writes, probably with exaggeration, but 
with a certain substratum of truth, “of 
Weston is remarkable for having a rector 
who has constantly resided for twenty 
years! 1 donot believe that there is an 
instance to match this in the whole king- 
dom.” “It is very true that the laboring 
people have in a great measure ceased to 
go to church. There were scarcely any 
of that class in this (Goudhurst) great 
country church to-day. 1 do not believe 
there were ten.” 

What would have been Cobbett’s opin- 
ion (assuming always, as I see no reason 
to doubt, that -he honestly held the views 
he professed) upon the question of the 
Established Church, could he have lived 
to witness that great revival by which its 
dry bones have become animated with new 
being and new life, it were idle to inquire. 
Probably his prejudices had become too 
deeply rooted to be extirpated. On many 
questions, however, his views, starting 
from very different premises, curiously 
anticipate those of the later High Church 
party. 

“ Let it be abserved,” he writes, “ that 
when these churches were built, people 
had not yet thought of cramming them 
with Jews, as a stable is filled with stalls. 
Those who built these churches had no 
idea that worshipping God meant going to 
sit to hear a man talk out what he called 
preaching. By worship, they meant very 
different things; and, above all things, 
when they had made a fine and noble 
building, they did not dream of disfigur- 
ing the inside of it by filling its floors with 
large and deep boxes made of deal boards. 
In short, the floor was the place for wor- 
shippers to stand or to kneel, and there 
was xo distinction ; no high place, and no 
low place; all were upon a level defore 
God at any rate. Some were not stuck 
into pews lined with green or red cloth, 
while others were crammed into corners, 
to stand erect or siton the floor. These 
odious distinctions are of Protestant ori- 
gin and growth. The lazy lolling in pews 
we owe to what is called the Reforma- 
tion” 

Again, “St. Botolph, to whom this 
church (Boston) is dedicated, while he (if 
Saints see and hear what is passing on 
earth) must lament that the piety-inspiring 
mass has been in this noble edifice sup- 





planted by the monstrous humming of an 
oaken hutch, has not the mortification of 
seeing his church treated in a manner as 
if the new possessors sighed for the hour 
of its destruction. It is taken great care 
of; and though it has suffered from Prot. 
estant repairs; though the images are 
gone and the stained glass, and though 
the glazing is now in squares instead of 
lozenges ; though the nave is stuffed with 
pens called pews; and though other 
changes have taken place, detracting from 
the beauty of the edifice, great care is 
taken of it, as it now is, and the inside is 
not disfigured and disgraced by a ga/lery, 
that great characteristic mark of Protes- 
tant taste, which, as nearly as may be, 
makes a church like a playhouse.” 

In this connection we may note the 
following: “Hearing the bells of the 
Cathedral, I took Richard to show him 
that ancient and most magnificent pile, 
and particularly to show him the tomb of 
that famous: Bishop of Winchester, Wil- 
liam of Wykham, who was the chancellor 
and minister of that great and glorious 
king, Edward III.; who sprang from poor 
parents in the little village of Wykham, 
three miles from Botley; and who, 
amongst other great and most munificent 
deeds, founded the famous college, or 
school, of Winchester, and also one of the 
colleges at Oxford. I told Richard about 
this, as we went from the inn down to the 
Cathedral; and when I showed him the 
tomb where the bishop lies on his back, in 
his Catholic robes, with his mitre on his 
head, his shepherd’s crook by his side, 
with little children at his feet, their hands 
put together in a praying attitude, he 
looked with a degree of inquisitive ear- 
nestness that pleased me very much. I 
took him, as far as I could, about the 
cathedral. The ‘service’ was now be- 
gun. There is a dean, and God knows 
how many frebends, belonging to this im- 
mensely rich bishopric and chapter; and 
there were at this ‘service’ ¢wo or three 
men and five or six boys in white sur- 
plices, with a congregation of /if/teen 
women and Fond men. Gracious God! 
If William of Wykham could at that mo- 
ment have been raised from his tomb! 
If St. Swithin, whose name the cathedral 
bears, or Alfred the Great, to whom St. 
Swithin was tutor; if either of these could 
have come or had been told that shat was 
what was now carried on, by men who 
talked of the ‘damnable errors’ of those 
who founded that very Church! ... 

“ For my part I could not look up at the 
spire and at the whole of the Church of 
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Salisbury without feeling that I lived in 
degenerate times. Such a thing never 
could be made zow. We feel ¢hat,as we 
look at the building. It really does ap- 
pear that if our forefathers had not made 
these buildings, we should have forgotten 
before now what the Christian religion 
was!” 

Of course it would be easy to make too 
much of all this. Where Cobbett is, 
there, we may be sure, politics are not 
far off. And his enthusiasm for William 
of Wykham is mainly due to the fact that 
in the times of that worthy there were as 
yet no poor rates. It would be an idle, as 
well as somewhat ludicrous endeavor, to 
wrap his brawny form in a ritualist cas- 
sock, or represent the man who brought 
Tom Paine’s body home to England as a 
Tractarian born out of due time: never- 
theless, the form in which his natural 
tastes and instincts embodied his attacks 
upon the Church of his day, is, I think, not 
a little curious. ‘ 

Upon the subject of sport, Cobbett is 
always good reading. He was, his son 
tells us, while at Botley for years a strict 
preserver of game, though no “shot,” 
keeping sometimes from thirty to forty 
dogs, greyhounds, pointers, setters, and 
spaniels. He had a cart’s bed, full of live 
hares, brought from Yorkshire, to turn 
down on his own farms. 

At Uphusband, in Hampshire, he is re- 
minded how he once saw at Netherhaven, 
Mr. Hick Beech’s, an “acre of hares.” 
“Mr. Beech received us very politely. 
He took us into a wheat stubble close by 
his paddock ; his son took a gallop round, 
cracking his whip at the same time; the 
hares (which were very thickly in sight 
before) started all over the field, ran into 
a flock like sheep, and we all agreed that 
the flock did cover an acre of ground.” 

“ The great business of life in the coun- 
try appertains in some way or other to the 
game, and especially at this time of the 
year (October). If it were not for the 
game, a country life would be like an ever- 
lasting honeymoon, which would, in about 
half a century, put an end to the human 
race... . There is, however, an impor- 
tant distinction to be made between Aunt- 
ers (including coursers),” (Shade of Mr. 
Jorrocks, forgive!) “and shooters. The 
latter are, as far as relates to their ex- 
ploits, a disagreeable class compared with 
the former; and the reason of this is, 
their doings are almost wholly their own; 
while, in the case of the others, the 
achievements are the property of the dogs. 
Nobody likes to hear another talk much 





in praise of his own acts, unless those 
acts have a manifest tendency to produce 
some good to the hearer ; and shooters do 
talk much of their own exploits, and their 
exploits rather tend to Au mi/iate the hear- 
ers. Thena great shooter will, nine times 
out of ten, go so far as almost to “ie a 
little and, though people do not tell him 
of it, they do not like him the better for 
it; and he but too frequently discovers 
that they do not believe him.” He then 
goes on to tell a very funny story of a 
“ famous shooter” in America, a barrister 
of Philadelphia. Cobbett had accom- 
panied him out shooting, and he had al- 
ready shot ninety-nine partridges, and it 
was growing dark. “I was in haste to be 
off. No: he would kill the hundredth 
bird. . . . Up got one under his feet, in a 
field in which the wheat was three or 
four inches high. He shot and missed. 
‘ That’s it,’ said he, running as if to pick 
up the bird. * What!’ said 1; ‘you don’t 
think you &il/led, do you? Why there 
is the bird now, not only alive, but calling 
in that wood,’ which was at about a hun- 
dred yards’ distance. He, in that form of 
words usually employed in such cases, 
asserted that he shot the bird and saw it 
fall; and I, in much about the same form 
of words, asserted that he had missed, 
and that I, with my own eyes, saw the 
bird fly into the wood. This was too 
much! to miss once out of a hundred 
times! to lose sucha chance of immortal- 
ity! He was a good humored man; I 
liked him very much; but I could not help 
feeling for him when he said, ‘ Well, sir, 
I killed the bird; and if you choose to go 
away, and take your dog away, so as to 
prevent me from finding it, you must do 
it; the dog is yours, to be sure.’ ‘The 
dog, said I, in a very mild tone; ‘ why, 
Ewing, there is the spot; and could we 
not see it upon this green, smooth surface 
if it were there?’ However, he began to 
look about; and I called the dog, and 
affected to join him in the search. Pity 
for his weakness got the better of my 
dread of the bad road. After walking 
backwards and forwards many times upon 
about twenty yards square, with our eyes 
to the ground looking for what both of us 
knew was not there, | had passed him (he 
going one way and I the other), and I 
happened to be turning round just after I 
had passed him, when I saw him, putting 
his hand behind him, take a partridge out 
of his bag and let it fall upon the ground ! 
I] felt no temptation to detect him, but 
turned away my head, and kept looking 
about. Presently he, having returned to 
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the spot where the bird was, called out to 
me in a most triumphant tone, ‘ Here! 
here! come here!’ I went up to him, 
and he, pointing with his finger down to 
the bird, and looking hard in my face at 
the same time said, ‘There, Cobbett! I 
hope that will be a warning to you never 
to be obstinate again!’ * Well,’ said I, 
‘come along:’ and away we went as 
merry as larks. When we got to Brown’s 
he told them the story, and triumphed 
over me most clamorously; and though 
he often repeated the story to my face, I 
never had the heart to let him know that 
I knew of the imposition, which puerile 


. vanity had induced so sensible and honor- 


able a man to be mean enough to prac- 
tise.” 

The attitude of Cobbett towards the 
“landed interest ” was one altogether pe- 
culiar to himself. His natural prejudices 
were in favor of the old country squire, as 
opposed to the “lord of the loom” and 
the loanmonger. He speaks with respect 
and enthusiasm of a “ resident native gen- 
try, attached to the soil, known to every 
farmer and laborer from their childhood, 
frequently mixing with them in those pur- 
suits where all artificial distinctions are 
lost, practising hospitality without cere- 
mony, from habit and not on calculation.” 
But on the other hand the interests of the 
aristocracy seemed closely identified with 
those of the “system,” and with “ the sys- 
tem” Cobbett had declared war to the 
death. And so it happened that he be- 
came the most bitter enemy of his natural 
friends, constituted under a commission 
signed and sealed by his own arrogance 
to be a “scourge and minister.” But, 
just as in his quarrel with the Church we 
found him curiously anticipating the notes 
of the Oxford movement, so, in his opin- 
ions upon social questions he is often 
the precursor of the “ Young England” 
party. 

** Hume and other historians rail against 
the feudal system, and we ‘enlightened’ 
and ‘free’ creatures, as we are, look back 
with contempt, or at least with surprise 
and pity, to the ‘vassalage’ of our fore- 
fathers. But if the matter were well in- 
quired into, not slurred over, but well and 
truly examined, we should find that the 
people of these villages were as free in 
the days of William Rufus, as are the 
people of the present day; and that vas- 
salage, only under other names, exists 
now as completely as it existed then. 
Well, but out of this, if true, arises an- 
other question, namely, whether the mil- 
lion would derive any benefit from being 





transferred from these great lords, who 
possess them by hundreds, to Jews and 
jobbers who would possess them by half- 
dozens or by couples? ... Talk of vas- 
sals! talk of villains! talk of serfs! Are 
there any of them, or did feudal times ever 
see any of them, so debased, so absolutely 
slaves, as the poor creatures who, in the 
‘enlightened’ north, are compelled to 
work fourteen hours in a day, in a heat of 
eighty-four degrees, and who are liable to 
punishment for looking out at a window 
of the factory!” 

Different as was in many ways the En- 
gland of Cobbett from the England of to- 
day, there are yet some observations in 
“Rural Rides” that would apply very 
well to the state of things around us, 
“‘ Agricultural distress,” he writes in 1821, 
“is the great topic of general conversa- 
tion.” And the burden of the following 
lament is still heard in the land. 

“ Those (z¢., the farmhouses) that are 
now erected are mere painted shells, with 
a mistress within, who is stuck up ina 
place she calls a Jarlor, with, if she have 
children, the ‘young ladies and gentle- 
men’ about her: some showy chairs and 
a sofa (a sofa by all means); half-a-dozen 
prints in gilt frames hanging up; some 
swinging bookshelves with novels and 
tracts upon them; a dinner brought in by 
a girl that is perhaps better educated than 
she; two or three nicknacks to eat, in- 
stead of a piece of bacon and a pudding; 
the house too neat for a dirty-shoed carter 
to be allowed to come into; and every- 
thing proclaiming to every sensible be- 
holder that there is here a constant anxi- 
ety to make a show not warranted by the 
reality. The children (which is the worst 
part of it) are alltoocleverto work. They 
are all to be gentlefolks. Goto plough? 
Good God! What! young gentlemen go 
to plough! They become clerks, or some 
skimming-dish thing or other. They flee 
from the dirty work, as cunning horses do 
from the bridle.” 

The following passage upon the work- 
ing of the old Poor Law, is worthy to be 
placed beside the memorable account, in 
“Past and Present,” of what Carlyle saw 
outside the workhouse at St. Ives. It 
detracts nothing from the merit of Cob- 
bett’s description that he altogether mis- 
read the moral of the picture, and fiercely 
opposed that change in the law which was 
to render such a state of things for the 
future impossible. 

“* Here we found a parcel of laborers at 
parish work. Amongst ihem was an old 
playmate of mine. The account they gave 
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of their situation was very dismal. The 
harvest was over early; the hop-picking 
is now over; and now they are employed 
by the parish, that is to say, not absolutely 
digging holes one day and filling them up 
the next, but, at the expense of half-ruined 
farmers, and tradesmen, and landlords, to 
break stones into very small pieces, to 
make nice, smooth roads, lest the jolting 
in going along them should create bile in 
the stomach of the over-fed tax-eaters. I 
call upon mankind to witness this scene, 
and to say whether ever the like of this 
was heard of before. It is a state of 
things wherein all is out of order; where 
self-preservatior, that great law of nature, 
seems to be set at defiance; for here are 
farmers unable to pay men for working 
for them, and yet compelled to pay them 
for working in doing that which is really 
of no use to any human being. There 
lie the hop-poles unstripped. You see a 
hundred things in the neighboring fields 
that want doing. The fences are not 
nearly what they ought to be. The very 
meadows to our right and left in crossing 
this little valley would occupy these men 
advantageously until the setting in of the 
frost; and here are they not, as I said 
before, actually digging holes one day and 
filling them up the next, but to all intents 
and purposes as uselessly employed.” 

Even in his maladies Cobbett couid not 
be like other people, nor would it be wise 
to try as a remedy for the whooping cough, 
the riding wet to the skin two or three 
hours amongst the clouds on the South 
Downs, because in his case it appears to 
have been efficacious. The dogged obsti- 
nacy which was his characteristic finds 
an amusing illustration in the story of his 
ride from Hambledon to Thursley. If he 
had taken the regular road he would have 
passed over Hindhead, which he was de- 
termined to avoid. He accomplishes his 
object as far as a village called Headley, 
by going across a forest. But from Head- 
ley his troubles begin. He rashly sets 
out in the dark with a guide who man- 
ages to lose his way. The end of it being 
that they arrive at Thursley, but only after 
having crossed Hindhead. Whereupon 
Cobbett, more suo, refuses the guide the 
three shillings that he had agreed to give 
him for showing him the way. “ Either 
you did not know the way well,” he says, 
“or you did: if the former, it was dishon- 
est in you to undertake to guide me; if 
the latter, you have wilfully led me miles 
out of my way.” “The guide grumbled, 
but off he went!” 

This experience suggests to him the 





old moral “ how differently one is affected 
by the same sight under different circum- 
stances. At the Holly Bush at Head- 
ley, there was a room full of fellows in 
white smock-frocks, drinking and smoking 
and talking, and I, who was then dry and 
warm, moralized within myself on their 


folly in spending their time in such a way. 


But when I got down from Hindhead to 
the public-house at Road Lane, with my 
skin soaking and my teeth chattering, I 
thought just such another group, whom I 
saw through the window, sitting round a 
good fire, with pipes in their mouths, the 
wisest assembly | had ever set my eyes on. 
A real collective wisdom/” Inthe man- 
ufacture of nicknames or of “catch” sen- 
tences Cobbett was proverbially happy. 
Little did Gambetta think, when he coined 
the famous expression “ Se soumettre ou 
se démettre,” that he was merely putting 
into French Cobbett’s advice to Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, which occurs in the “ Rural 
Rides,” that he must “turn to or turn 
out.” 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has 
been made to give, by means of copious 
extracts, some idea of a book now scarce, 
written by an author now, I believe, neg- 
lected; but who, in the memory of men 
still living, was a great power in the land. 
Yifty years have well-nigh passed since 
Cobbett’s death, and the country people 
whem he loved well, if not wisely, are at 
last entering upon that promised land of 
political citizenship which is, they are 
told, to be flowing for them with the milk 
and honey of others’ storing. And men 
are awaiting, some with insolent exulta- 
tion and others with fear and trembling, 
and others yet again with hope not un- 
mixed with apprehension, the event. At 
such a time an additional interest lends 
itself to the one eminent author whom the 
farm-laborers of England can claim as their 
own. The grandson of a day-laborer, the 
son of a small farmer, in his youth himself 
a ploughboy, growing up, a common sol- 
dier among comrades recruited from the 
lowest classes, Cobbett, with all his in- 
dividual peculiarities, yet everywhere 
smacks of the deep clays and sands of his 
native Surrey. To him may we apply with 
truth the expression of Balzac, * 1] pue le 
peuple.” What light then, however fitful 
and dubious, do Cobbett’s writings throw 
upon the probable action of our new mas- 
ters? In the first place, if we are to 
accept him as security, the Pall Mall 
Gazette is clearly right, and Manchester 
Liberalism will soon, at the hands of an 
enfranchised democracy, receive its quie- 
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tus. Talk of war and empire being the 
dreams of an idle aristocracy! Why, 
Cobbett considered that the first act of a 
Reformed Parliament, after settling the 
question of the debt, should be to build 
such a fleet as should curb once and for- 
ever the insolence of Cousin Jonathan! 
Upon the grave question how far the de- 
mocracy will be able to keep clear of the 
dangerous rocks of Socialism, the answer 
from Cobbett is less certain. Upon the 
one hand he has all a democracy’s hatred 
and contempt for political economy, for 
that “ feelosophy ” which he does not care 
to comprehend. He believes that the 
condition of the people may in many ways 
be bettered by acts of Parliament, and 
very often he comes very near to Social- 
ism; but on the other hand his roots grow 
deep in the past; he has the Englishman’s 
contempt for utopian system-mongers 
(witness the way in which he speaks of 
“Owen that ‘humane’ half-mad fellow ”), 
and the English tolerance of what is logi- 
cally anomalous, so long as in fact it works 
well; he may assume the rags and ribbons 
of Jacobin Paris, but the smock-frock of 
his fathers in his natural wear. With all 
his violence there is in him not a little of 
that English “good humor” which Clar- 
endon ha’ noted in a sentence which 
Bolingbroke could never read without 
tears. Thus musing, one seems to dis- 
cern, hardly and indistinctly, through the 
dense fog of bygone controversies, the 
figure of another Cobbett, whom neglect 
has not piqued, nor persecution mad- 
dened; a figure not wholly inauspicious 
for the success of our new departure. 
These, however, are high themes, upon 
which I have neither the desire nor the 
capacity toenter. Enough to have been 
allowed to suspend in the temple of Tory- 
ism a wreath, however short-lived, to the 
memory of one with whom, a Radical of 
Radicals, we have this much in common, 
that he did not love the Whigs, and that 
he loved England. 
HuGu E. EGERTON. 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 


UNEXPLAINED. 
** For facts are stubborn things.” 
SMOLLETT. 
I. 


“SILBERBACH! What in the name of 
everything that is eccentric should you go 
there for? The most uninteresting, out- 
of-the-way, altogether unattractive little 





hole in all Germany? What can have put 
Silberbach in your head?” 

“I really don’t know,” I answered, 
rather tired, to tell the truth, of the dis- 
cussion. “There doesn’t seem any par- 
ticular reason why anybody ever should 
go to Silberbach, except that Goethe and 
the Duke of Weimar are supposed to have 
gone there to dance with the peasant 
maidens. I certainly don’t see that that 
is any reason why J should go there. 
Still, on the other hand, I don’t see that 
it is any reason why I should wot? I 
only want to find some thoroughly country 
place where the children and I can do as 
we like for a fortnight or so. It is really 
too hot to stay in a town, even a little town 
like this.” 

“ Yes, that is true,” said my friend. “ It 
is a pity you took up your quarters in the 
town. You might have taken a little villa 
outside, and then you would not have 
needed to go away at all.” 

“I wanted a rest from housekeeping, 
and our queer old inn is very comforta- 
ble,” I said. ‘ Besides, being here, would 
it not be a pity to go away without seeing 
anything of the far-famed Thuringian For- 
est?” 

“Yes, certainly it would. I quite agree 
with you about everything except Silber- 
bach. Zha¢ is what I cannot get over. 
You have not enough self-assertion, my 
dear. I am certain Silberbach is some 
freak of Herr von Walden’s — most un- 
practical man. Why, I really am not at 
all sure that you will get anything to eat 
there.” 

“Tam not afraid of shat part of it,” I 
replied philosophically. “With plenty of 
milk, fresh eggs, and bread and butter we 
can always get on. And those I suppose 
we are sure to find.” 

“ Milk and eggs — yes, I suppose so. 
Butter is doubtful once you leave the tour- 
ist track, and the bread will be the sour 
bread of the country.” 

“I don’t mind that—nor do the chil- 
dren. But if the worst comes to the worst 
we need not stay at Silberbach — we can 
always get away.” 

“ That is certainly true; if one can get 
there one can, I suppose, always get 
away,” answered Fraulein Ottilia with a 
smile, “though I confess it is a curious 
inducement to name for going fo a place 
— that one can get away from it! How- 
ever, we need not say any more about it. 
I see your heart is set on Silberbach, and 
I am quite sure I shall have the satisfac- 
tion of hearing you own I was right in 
trying to dissuade you from it, when you 
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come back again,” she added rather mali- 
ciously. 

*“ Perhaps so. But it is not ov/y Silber- 
bach we are going to. We shall see lots 
of other places. Herr von Walden has 
planned it all. The first three days we 
shall travel mostly on foot. I think it will 
be great fun. Nora and Reggie are en- 
chanted. Of course I would not travel on 
foot alone with them, it would hardly be 
safe, I suppose?” 

“Safe? oh, yes, safe enough. The 
peasants are very quiet, civil people— 
honest and kindly, though generally des- 
perately poor! But you would be safe 
enough anywhere in Thuringia. It is not 
like Alsace, where now and then one does 
meet with rather queer customers in the 
forests. So good-bye then, my dear, for 
the next two or three weeks — and may 
you enjoy yourself.” 

“ Especially at Silberbach ?” 

“Even at Silberbach —that is to say, 
even if I have to own you were right and 
I wrong. Yes, my dear, I am unselfish 
enough to hope you will return having 
found Silberbach an earthly paradise.” 

And waving her hand in adieu, kind 
Fraulein Ottilia stood at her garden gate 
watching me make my way down the dusty 
road. 

“ She is a little prejudiced, I dare say,” 
I thought to myself. ‘ Prejudiced against 
Herr von Walden’s choice, for I notice 
every one here has their pet places and 
their special aversions. I dare say we 
shall like Silberbach, and if not, we need 
not stay there after the Waldens leave us. 
Anyway, I shall be thankful to get out 
of this heat into the real country.” 

I was spending the summer in a part 
of Germany hitherto new ground to me. 
We had —the “ we” meaning myself and 
my two youunger children, Nora of twelve 
and Reggie of nine — settled down for the 
greater part of the time in a small town 
on the borders of the Thuringian Forest. 
Small, but not in its own estimation un- 
important, for it was a Residenz, with a 
fortress of sufficiently ancient date to be 
well worth visiting, even had the view 
from its ramparts been far less beautiful 
than it was. And had the little town pos- 
sessed no attractions of its own, natural 
or artificial, the extreme cordiality and 
kindness of its most hospitable inhabi- 
tants would have left the pleasantest im- 
pression on my mind. I was sorry to 
leave my friends even for two or three 
weeks, but it was foo hot! Nora was pale, 
and Reggie’s noble appetite gave signs 
of flagging. Besides —as I| had said to 
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Ottilia —it would be too absurd to have 
come so far and not see the lions of the 
neighborhood. 

So we were to start the next morning 
for an excursion in the so-called “ forest,” 
in the company of Herr von Walden, his 
wife and son, and two young men, friends 
of the latter. We were to travel by rail 
over the first part of the ground, uninter- 
esting enough, till we reached a point 
where we could make our way on foot 
through the woods for a considerable dis- 
tance, Then, after spending the night in 
a village whose beautiful situation had 
tempted some enterprising speculator to 
build a good hotel, we proposed the next 
day to plunge still deeper into the real re- 
cesses of the forest, walking and driving 
by turns, in accordance with our inclina- 
tion and the resources of the country in 
respect of ELinspanner —the light car- 
riage with the horse invariably yoked at 
one side of the pole instead of between 
shafts, in which one gets about more 
speedily and safely than might be imag- 
ined. And at the end of three or four 
days of this, weather permitting, agree- 
ably nomad life, our friends the Waldens, 
obliged to return to their home in the 
town from which we started, were to leave 
my children and me for.a fortnight’s coun- 
try airin this same village of Silberbach 
which Ottilia so vehemently objected to. 
I did not then, I do not now know —and 
I am pretty sure he -himself could not say 
— why our guide, Herr von Walden, had 
chosen Silberbach from among the dozens 
of other villages which would quite as 
well — as events proved, indeed, infinitely 
better — have served our very simple pur- 
pose. It was a chance, as such things 
often are, but a chance which, as you 
will see, left its mark in a manner which 
can never be altogether effaced from my 
memory. 

The programme was successfully car- 
ried out. The weather was magnificent. 
Nobody fell ill or footsore, or turned out 
unexpectedly bad tempered. And it was 
hot enough, even in the forest shades, 
which we kept to as much as possible, to 
have excused some amount of irritability. 
But we were all sound and strong, and 
had entered into a tacit compact of making 
the best of things and enjoying ourselves 
as much as we could. Nora and Reggie 
perhaps, by the end of the second day, 
began to have doubts as to the delights of 
indefinitely continued walking excursions, 
and though they would not have owned to 
it, they were not, I think, sorry to hear 
that the greater part of the fourth day’s 
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travels was to be on wheels. But they 
were very well off. Lutz von Walden and 
his two friends, a young baron — rather 
the typical “ German student” in appear- 
ance, though in reality as hearty and un- 
sentimental as any John Bull of his age 
and rank — and George Norman, an En- 
glish boy of seventeen or eighteen, “ get- 
ting up” German for an army examination, 
were all three only too ready to carry my 
little boy on their backs on any sign of 
over-fatigue. And indeed, more than one 
hint reached me, that they would willingly 
have done the same by Nora, had the 
dignity of her twelve years allowed of 
such a thing. She scarcely looked her 
age at that time, but she was very con- 
scious of having entered “on her teens,” 
and the struggle between this new impor- 
tance and her hitherto almost boyish tastes 
was amusing to watch. She was strong 
and healthy in the extreme, intelligent 
though not precocious, observant but 
rather matter-of-fact, with no undue devel- 
opment of the imagination, nothing that 
by any kind of misapprehension or exag- 
geration could have been called “ morbid” 
about her. It was a legend in the family, 
that the word “nerves ” existed not for 
Nora: she did not know the meaning of 
fear, physical or moral. I could some- 
times wish she had never learnt otherwise. 
But we must take the bad with the good, 
the shadow inseparable from the light. 
The first perception of things not dreamt 
of in her simple childish philosophy came 
to Nora as I would not have chosen it; 
but so, I must believe it had to be. 

“* Where are we to sleep to-night, Herr 
von Walden, please?” asked Reggie from 
the heights of Lutz’s broad shoulders, late 
that third afternoon, when we were all, 
not the children only, beginning to think 
that a rest even in the barest of inn par- 
lors, and a dinner even of the most mod- 
est description, would be very welcome. 

“ Don’t tease so, Reggie,” said Nora. 
“1’m sure Herr von Walden has told you 
the name twenty times already.” 

“Yes, but I forget it,” urged the child; 
and good-natured Herr von Walden, no- 
wise loath to do so again, took up the tale 
of our projected doings and destinations. 

“To-night, my dear child, we sleep at 
the pretty little town — yes, town I may 
almost call it, of Seeberg. It stands in 
what I may call an oasis of the forest, 
which stops abruptly, and begins again 
some miles beyond Seeberg. We should 
be there in another hour or so,” he went 
on, consulting his watch. “1 have, of 
course, written for rooms there, as I have 





done to all the places where we meant to 
halt. And so far I have not proved a bad 
courier, I flatter myself?” 

He paused and looked round him com- 
placently. 

“ No, indeed,” replied everybody. “ The 
very contrary. We have got on capitally.” 

At which the beaming face of our com- 
mander-in-chief beamed still more gra- 
ciously. 

“ And to-morrow,” continued Reggie in 
his funny German, pounding away vigor- 
ously at Lutz’s shoulders meanwhile, 
“‘what do we do to-morrow? We must 
have an Einspdnner — is it not so? not 
that we are tired, but you said we had far 
to go.” 

“Yes, an Einspanner for the ladies — 
your amiable mother, Miss Nora, and my 
wife, and you, Reggie, will find a corner 
beside thedriver. Myself and these young 
fellows,” indicating the three friends by a 
wave of the hand, “will start from See- 
berg betimes, giving you rendezvous at 
Ulricsthal, where there are some famous 
ruins. And you must not forget,” he 
added, turning to his wife and me, “to 
stop at Griinstein as you pass, and spend 
a quarter of an hour in the china manu- 
factory there.” 

“Just what I. wanted,” said Frau von 
Walden. “I have atea service from there, 
and I am in hopes of matching it. I had 
a good many breakages last winter with a 
dreadfully careless servant, and there is a 
good deal to replace.” 

“T don’t think I know the Griinstein 
china,” I said. “Is it very pretty?” 

“It is very like the blue and white one 
sees so much of with us,” said Frau von 
Walden. “ That, the ordinary blue and 
white, is made at Blauenstein. But there 
is more variety of colors at Griinstein. 
They are rather more enterprising there, 
I fancy, and perhaps there is a finer qual- 
ity of china clay, or whatever they call it, 
in that neighborhood. I often wonder 
the Thuringian china is not more used in 
England, where you are so fond of novel- 
ties.” 

** And where nothing is so appreciated 
as what comes from a distance,” said 
George Norman. “By Jove! isn’t that a 
pretty picture!” he broke off suddenly, 
and we all stood still to admire. 

It was the month of August; already 
the subdued evening lights were replacing 
the brilliant sunshine and blue sky of the 
glowing summer day. We were in the 
forest, through which at this part ran the 
main road which we were following to 
Seeberg. At one side of the road the 
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ground descended abruptly to a consid- 
erable depth, and there in the defile far 
beneath us ran a stream, on one bank of 
which the trees had been for some dis- 
tance cleared away, leaving a strip of pas- 
ture of the most vivid green imaginable. 
And just below where we stood, a goat- 
herd, in what —thanks possibly to the 
enchantment of the distance — appeared 
a picturesque costume, was slowly making 
his way along, piping as he went, and his 
flock, of some fifteen or twenty goats of 
every color and size, following him accord- 
ing to their own eccentric fashion, some 
scrambling on the bits of rock a little way 
up the ascending ground, others quietly 
browsing here and there on their way — 
the tinkling of their collar-bells reaching 
us with a far-away silvery sound through 
the still softer and fainter notes of the 
pipe. There was something strangely 
fascinating about it all—something pa- 
thetic in the goatherd’s music, simple, 
barbaric even as it was, and in the distant, 
uncertain tinkling, which impressed us 
all, and for a moment or two no one spoke. 

“ What is it that it reminds me of?” 
said Lutz suddenly. “I seem to have 
seen and heard it all before.” 

“ Yes, I know exactly how you mean,” 
I replied. ‘It is like a dream,” and as I 
said so, I walked on again a little in ad- 
vance of the others with Lutz and his 
rider. For I thought 1 saw a philosophi- 
cal or metaphysical dissertation preparing 
in Herr von Walden’s bent brows and 
general look of absorption, and somehow, 
just then it would have spoilt it all. Lutz 
seemed instinctively to understand, for he 
too for a moment or so was silent; when 
suddenly a joyful cry arose. 

“ Seeberg!” exclaimed several voices. 
For the first sight of our temporary des- 
tination broke upon the view all at once, 
as is cften the case in these more or less 
wooded districts. One travels for hours 
together as if in an enchanted land of 
changeless monotony ; trees, trees every- 
where and nothing but trees —one could 
fancy late in the afternoon that one was 
back at the early morning’s starting-point 
— when suddenly the forest stops — 
sharply and completely, where the hand 
of man has decreed that it should, not by 
gradual degrees as when things have been 
left to the gentler management of nature 
and time. 

So our satisfaction was the greater from 
not having known the goal of that day’s 
journey to beso near. We began to allow 
to each other for the first time that we were 
“a little tired,” and with far less hesita- 





tion, that we were “very hungry.” Still 
we were not a very dilapidated-looking 
party when the inhabitants of Seeberg 
turned out at doors and windows to in- 
spect us. Reggie, of course, whom no 
considerations would have induced to 
make his entry on Lutz’s shoulders, look- 
ing the freshest of all, and eliciting many 
complimentary remarks from the matrons 
and maidens of the place as we passed, 

Our quarters at Seeberg met with the 
approval of everybody. The supper was 
excellent, our rooms as clean and comfort- 
able as could be wished. 

“So far,” I could not help saying to my 
friends, **I have seen no signs of the 
‘roughing it,’ for which you prepared me. 
I call this luxurious.” 

“Yes, this is very comfortable,” said 
Herr von Walden. “ At Silberbach, which 
we shall reach to-morrow evening, all will 
be much more homely.” 

* But that is what I like,” I maintained 
stoutly. “I assure you | am notat all difi- 
cile,as the French say.” 

“Still,” began Frau von Walden, “are 
you sure that you know what ‘rough- 
ing it? means? One has such romantic, 
unpractical ideas till one really tries it. 
For me, I confess, there is something very 
depressing in being without all the hun- 
dred and one little comforts, not to say 
luxuries, that have become second nature 
to us, and yet, I hope, I do not think I am 
a self-indulgent woman.” 

“Certainly not,” I said, and with sin- 
cerity. 

“If it were necessary I hope I should 
be quite ready to live in a cottage and 
make the best of it cheerfully. But when 
itis not necessary? Don’t you think, my 
dear friend, it would perhaps be wiser for 
you to arrange to spend your two or three 
weeks ere, and not go on to Silberbach? 
You might return here to-morrow from 
Ulrichsthal while we make our way home 
by Silberbach, if my husband really wishes 
to see it.” 

I looked at her in some surprise. What 
possessed everybody to caution me so 
against Silberbach? Everybody, that is 
to say, except Herr von Walden himself. 
A spice of contradiction began to influ- 
ence me. Perhaps the worthy Herr had 
himself been influenced in the same way 
more than he realized. 

“TI don’t see why I should do so,” I 
said. “We expect really to enjoy our- 
selves at Silberbach. You have no reason 
for advising me to give it up?” 

“No, oh no— none in particular,” she 
replied. “I have only a feeling that it is 
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rather out cf the way and lonely for you. 
Supposing, for instance, one of the chil- 
dren got ill there?” 

“Oh, my dear, you are /oo fanciful,” 
said her husband. “Why should the 
children getill there more than anywhere 
else? If one thought of all these possi- 
bilities one wouid never stir from home.” 

“ And you know my maid is ready to fol- 
low me as soon as I quite settle where we 
shall stay,” I said. “I shall not be alone 
more than four-and-twenty hours. Of 
course it would have been nonsense to 
bring Lina with us; she would have been 
quite out of her element during our walk- 
ing expeditions.” 

“ And I have a very civil note from the 
inn at Silberbach, the Katze,” said Herr 
von Walden, pulling a mass of heteroge- 
neous-looking papers out of his pocket. 
“Where can it be? Not that it matters; 
he will have supper and beds ready for 
us to-morrow night. And then,” he went 
on to me, “if you like it you can make 
some arrangement for the time you wish to 
stay; if not you can return here, or go on 
to any place that takes your fancy. We, 
my wife and I and these boys, must be 
home by Saturday afternoon, so we can 
only stay the one night at Silberbach,” 
for this was Thursday. 

And so it was settled. 

The next day dawned as bright and 
cloudless as its predecessors. The gen- 
tlemen had started —I should be afraid 
to say how early — meaning to be over- 
taken by us at Ulrichsthal. Reggie had 
gone to bed with the firm intention of ac- 
companying them, but as it was not easy 
to wake him and get him up in time to 
eat his breakfast, and be ready when the 
Einspinner came round to the door, my 
predictions that he would be too sleepy 
for so early a start proved true. 

It was pleasant in the early morning — 
pleasanter than it would be later in the 
day. I noticed an unusual amount of blue 
haze on the distant mountain-tops, for the 
road along which we were driving was 
open on all sides for some distance, and 
the view was extensive. 

“ That betokens great heat, I suppose,” 
I said, pointing out the appearance I ob- 
served to my companion. 

“T suppose so. That bluish mist prob- 
ably increases in hot and sultry weather,” 
she said. “ But it is always to be seen 
more or less in this country, and is, I be- 
lieve, peculiar to some of the German hill 
and forest districts. I don’t know what it 
comes from — whether it has to do with 
the immense number of pines in the for- 





ests, perhaps. Some one, I think, once 
told me that it indicates the presence of a 
great deal of electricity in the air, but I 
am far too ignorant to know if that is true 
or not.” 

“And I am far too ignorant to know 
what the effect would be if it were so,” I 
said. “It is a very healthy country, is it 
not?” 

“ For strangers it certainly is. Doctors 
send their patients here from all parts of 
Germany. But the inhabitants them- 
selves do not seem strong or healthy. 
One sees a good many deformed people, 
and they all look pale and thin — much 
less robust than the people of the Black 
Forest. But that may come from their 
poverty — the peasants of the Black For- 
est are proverbially well off.” 

A distant, very distant, peal of thunder 
was heard at this moment. 

“T hope the weather is not going to 
break up just yet,” I said. “Are there 
often bad thunder-storms here ?” 

“Yes; I think we do have a good many 
in this part of the world,” she replied. 
“But I do not think there are any signs 
of one at present.” 

And then, still a little sleepy and tired 
from our unusual exertions of the last 
few days, we all three, Frau von Walden, 
Nora, and myself, sat very still for some 
time, though the sound of Reggie’s voice 
persistently endeavoring to make the 
driver understand his inquiries, showed 
that he was as lively as ever. 

He turned round after a while in tri- 
umph. 

‘“ Mamma, Frau von Walden,” he ex- 
claimed, “we are close to that place 
where they make the cups and saucers. 
Herr von Walden said we weren’t to for- 
get to go there — and you all would have 
forgotten, you see, if it hadn’t been for 
me,” he added complacently. 

“ Griinstein,” said Frau von Walden. 
“Well, tell the driver to stop there, he 
can rest his horses for half-an-hour or so; 
and thank you for reminding us, Reggie, 
for I should have been sorry to lose the 
opportunity of matching my service.” 

The china manufactory was not of any 
very remarkable interest, at least not for 
those who had visited such places before. 
But the people were exceedingly civil, and 
evidently much pleased to have visitors, 
and while my friend was looking out the 
things she was specially in search of —a 
business which promised to take some 
little time — a good-natured sub-manager, 
or functionary of some kind, proposed 
to take the children to see the sheds 
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where the first mixing and kneading took 
place, the moulding-rooms, the painting- 
rooms, the ovens —in short, the whole 
process. They accepted his offer with 
delight, and I wandered about the various 
pattern or show rooms, examining and ad- 
miring all that was to be seen, poking 
into corners where any specially pretty 
bit of china caught my eye. But there 
was no great variety in design or color, 
though both were good of their kind, the 
Griinsteiners, like their rivals of Blaven- 
stein, seeming content to follow in the 
steps of their fathers without seeking for 
new inspirations. Suddenly, however, all 
but hidden in a corner, far away back on 
a shelf, a flash of richer tints made me 
start forward eagerly. There was no one 
near to apply to at the moment, so I care- 
fully drew out my treasure-trove. It was 
a cup and saucer, evidently of the finest 
quality of china, though pretty similar in 
shape to the regular Griinstein ware, but 
in coloring infinitely richer — really beau- 
tiful, with an almost Oriental cleverness 
in the blending of the many shades, and 
yet decidedly more striking and uncom- 
mon than any of the modern Oriental with 
which of late years the facilities of trade 
with the East have made us so familiar. 
I stood with the cup in my hand, turning 
it around and admiring it, when Frau von 
Walden and the woman who had been 
attending to her orders came forward to 
where I was. 

“See here,” I exclaimed: “here is a 
lovely cup! Nowa service like that would 
be tempting! Have you more of it?” I 
inquired of the woman. 

She shook her head. 

“That is all that remains,” she said. 
“ We have never kept it in stock; it is far 
too expensive. Of course it can be made 
to order, though it would take some 
months, and cost a good deal.” 

“IT wish I could order a service of it,” 
I said; but when I heard how much it 
would probably cost it was my turn to 
shake my head. “No, I must consider 
about it,’ I decided; “but I really have 
never seen anything prettier. Can I buy 
this cup?” 

The woman hesitated. 

“Tt is the only one left,” she said; “but 
I think — oh yes, I feel sure — we have 
the pattern among the painting designs. 
This cup belonged to—or rather was an 
extra one of a tea service made expressly 
for the Duchess of T ,on her mar- 
riage, now some years ago. And it is 
curious, we sold the other one — there 
were two too many —to a compatriot of 


’ 








yours (the gracious lady is English?) two 
or three years ago. He admired them so 
much, and felt sure his mother would 
send an order if he took it home to shew 
her. A tall, handsome young man he 
was. I remember it so well; just about 
this time of the year, and hot, sultry 
weather like this. He was travelling on 
foot — for pleasure, no doubt — for he had 
quite the air of a milord. And he bought 
the cxp, and took it with him. But he 
bas never written! I made sure he would 
have done so.” 

“He did not leave his name or ad- 
dress?” I said; for the world is a small 
place, it was just possible I might have 
known him, and the little coincidence 
would have been curious. 

“Ohno,” saidthe woman. “ ButI have 
often wondered why he changed his mind. 
He seemed so sure about sending the 
order. It was not the price that made 
him hesitate; but he wished his lady 
mother to make out the list herself.” 

“Well, I confess the price does make 
me hesitate,” I said smiling. ‘ However, 
if you will let me buy this cup, I have 
great hopes of proving a better customer 
than my faithless compatriot.” 

*T am sure he meanz to send the order,” 
said the woman. She spoke quite civilly, 
but I was not sure that she liked my call- 
ing him “ faithless.” 

“It is evident,” I said to Frau von 
Walden, “that the good-looking young 
Englishman made a great impression on 
her. I rather think she gave Azm the fel- 
low cup for nothing.” 

But after all I had no reason to be jeal- 
ous, for just then the woman returned, 
after consulting the manager, to tell me I 
might have the cup and saucer, and for a 
less sum than their real worth, seeing 
that I was taking it, in a sense, as a pat- 
tern. 

Then she wrapped it up for me, care- 
fully and in several papers, of which the 
outside one was bright blue; and, very 
proud of my acquisition, I followed Frau 
von Walden to the other side of the build- 
ing containing the workrooms, where we 
found the two children full of interest 
about all they had seen. 

I should here, perhaps, apologize for 
entering into so much and apparently 
trifling detail. But as will, I think, be 
seen when I have told all I have to tell, it 
would be difficult to give the main facts 
fairly and so as to avoid all danger of any 
mistaken impression without relating the 
whole of the surroundings. If 1 tried to 


| condense, to pick out the salient points, 
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to enter into no particulars but such as 
directly and unmistakably lead up to the 
central interest, | might unintentionally 
omit what those wiser than I would con- 
sider as bearing on it. So, like a patient 
adjured by his doctor or a client urged by 
his lawyer to tell the whole at the risk of 
long-windedness, I prefer to run that risk, 
while claiming my readers’ forgiveness 
for so doing, rather than that of relating 
my story incompletely. 

And what I would here beg to have 
specially observed is that not one word 
about the young Englishman had been 
heard by Nora. She was, in fact, in a 
distant part of the building at the time 
the saleswoman was telling us about him. 
And, furthermore, I am equally certain, 
and so is Frau von Walden, that neither 
she nor I, then or afterwards, mentioned 
the subject to, or in the presence of, the 
children. I did not show her the cup and 
saucer, as it would have been a pity to 
undo its careful wrappings. All she knew 
about it will be told in due course. 


From Temple Bar. 
SULLY-PRUDHOMME, 


IT was not so many years ago that the 
opinion prevalent among English people 
with regard to French poetry was that it 
did not exist. They had possibly some 
slight knowledge of Corneille and Racine, 
acquired in the days of their youth, and 
not calculated, by the way in which it was 
imparted, or the disposition of mind in 
which it was received, to impress them 
favorably with the qualities of French 
verse. 

Then came—some fifteen or twenty 
years back — what has been called the 
New Renaissance—a movement which 
brought to the front the poetry of Ronsard 
and Du Bellay, of Remy Belleau, and 
Antoine de Baif, with its passion for color, 
fertility of rhythm, melodious cadences, 
and love of that classical imagery that 
characterized the return to nature of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. From 
that moment we had ballades and trio- 
lets, rondeaux and villanelles, in our own 
tongue. Not content with reviving the 
study of early French poety, Mr. Austen 
Dobson and Mr. Andrew Lang have done 
their utmost to naturalize these exotic 
forms of verse. 

With this renewed interest in the match- 
less craftsmanship of that time, people 
turned to contemporary French poets in 





whom the spirit of the Renaissance had 
reasserted itself. The same delight in 
variety of measure, in regular irregularity, 
in elaborate finish in the choice of words 
that make most music to the ear, dis- 
tinguish the early Romanticists, Victor 
Hugo, Théophile Gautier, and Alfred de 
Musset, and the English reading world 
fell upon them as they had fallen upon 
Villon and Charles d’Orléans, and the 
Pleiad, so that recognition of their merit 
was soon established among that section 
of the public that does not pride itself 
wholly upon its insular tastes. 

But what we may call the second gen- 
eration of the Romanticists — at the head 
of which stands Théodore de Banville — 
and the youngest school of all, have as yet 
been less fortunate in gaining the atten- 
tion of English readers, and it is with a 
view to bringing these fetits podtes con- 
temporains into notice that I propose to 
give a short account of the works of some 
few of those most likely to be favorably 
received. 

With the exception of the great men of 
the seventeenth century, Corneille, Ra- 
cine, Moliére, and La Fontaine, there is 
no French poetry worth reading between 
the sixteenth century and the nineteenth. 
Those who know Sainte-Beuve’s * Tableau 
de la Littérature francaise au XVI me Sié- 
cle,” and have been led by it to look for 
themselves into the poetry of that age, 
have gained a sufficient acquaintance into 
the sources of the French poetry of the 
nineteenth century. The versification of 
the sixteenth is the instrument with which 
the poets of the nineteenth work, and the 
science of their art is embodied once for 
all in the gospel of their time — Victor 
Hugo’s “ Légende des Siécles.” Further, 
we may say that if another does later for 
the poets of the nineteenth century what 
Sainte-Beuve has done for those of the 
sixteenth, the continuity of the history of 
French poetry wil hardly be interrupted 
—for the ages of Malesherbes and of 
Boiieau were the dark ages, and the Ro- 
manticists but freed themselves from the 
trammels of artificiality to return to their 
true precursors, Ronsard and his school. 

But a few words first as to the difier- 
ence between French and English poetry, 
and consequently of the different standard 
by which they must be judged. French 
verse does not regulate its metre as does 
that of most other nations by an interweav- 
ing of long and short syllables. It consists 
simply of the association of a certain num- 
ber of syllables ; each line generally having 
a cesura, and terminating with a sound 
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which is reproduced in one other or in 
other lines, and the repetition of which 
constitutes the rhyme. Of rhymes there 
are but two: feminine, or such words as 
end with ¢, or with e followed by s or 
by #¢; masculine, such as end in any 
other way, but great variety is given by 
what is called the consonne d’appui, that 
is, the consonant which in two words that 
rhyme is placed immediately before the 
last vowel in words of masculine rhyme, 
and before the last but one in those of 
feminine rhyme. In exact and vigorous 
rhyme this consonant is always to be 
found, though of course it is by no means 
of universal use. To feel how important 
rhyme is to the French poet, we need 
only turn to that poem of Sainte Beuve’s 
“A la Rime,” in which he apostrophizes 
it in the metre beloved of Ronsard and 
his school, beginning thus ;: — 

Rime, qui donnes leurs sons 

Aux chansons, 
Rime, l’unique harmonie 
Du vers, qui, sans tes accents 
Frémissants, 

Serait muet au génie. 

De Banville, speaking of rhyme, says: 
“ Limagination de la rime est, entre 
toutes, la qualité qui constitue le poéte.” 
It is the magic word which ought to give 
lucidity, to reveal to the reader the image 
of what the poet has in his mina. And 
this it will do if he has the inspiration of 
rhyme, if this vision of the typical word 
presents itself to him —as it ought to do 
— from the beginning. 

After the rhyme in importance comes 
the szot propre. In the choice of words 
most characteristic and striking to repre- 
sent the image, much of modern French 
poetry is particularly successful. Such a 
word-lover as Théophile Gautier spent 
hours and days in the pursuit of this all- 
important matter, and he considered an 
extensive vocabulary to be among the 
first necessary attainments of the aspiring 
poet. 

In the extra importance attached to 
these two matters, as well as in the differ- 
ent syllabic construction of the verse, lies 
the chief difference between French and 
English poetry. 

In all verse there is a twofold necessity, 
unity and variety, which gives a great 
rule, by which, apart from technical per- 
fection, any poem in any language must 
be judged. Every poem must have the 
unity of a whole, and the variety without 
which it would be monotonous. Ronsard 
says: “ Tu auras en premier lieu les con- 


ceptions hautes, grandes, belles, et non | 





trainantes A terre,” and no doubt the 
grand conception, the noble thought, is 
the first constituent of the greatest poetry, 
but itis not a necessity of good poetry. 
Unity of thought with variety of treatment 
and technical skill, these suffice for that, 
and much of modern French poetry which 
would be excluded under Ronsard’s ideal 
standard is practically excellent within its 
scope, under the other. Take for exam- 
ple many of the smaller gems from Gau- 
tier’s “ Emaux et Camées.” In such a 
poem as “ Contralto,” we get the unity of 
idea in the hermaphrodite, the variety by 
the application of the idea expressed by 
the statue to the voice that unites mascu- 
line force and depth with feminine grace 
and harmony, the variety being further 
helped by the extensive repertory of 
words, the association of analogous not 
similar sounds, and the choice of rhymes, 
exact, rich, and solid, in which there is 
some similarity of sound but diverse sense. 
It is a poet of the youngest school in 
France whom we introduce first, one of 
those who excel in the lyric, whose themes, 
not grand or exalted in character, are 
taken rather from the feelings and moods 
of every-day life, but whose emotion is 
genuine and whose verse has a musical 
quality, exceptional even- among French 
song-writers. 

Sully- Prudhomme’s poems are con- 
tained within four volumes of the édition 
elzévirienne of Lemerre, arranged accord- 
ing to the date of their composition. 

Of purely lyrical feeling the first of these, 
“ Stances et Poémes ” (1865-1866), is full 
of the most delightful examples. 

But what after alido we mean when we 
speak of lyric poetry? In the first place, 
that the subject-matter of the verse is 
feeling — passion, emotion, or sentiment, 
according as it touches a higher or lower 
note in the scale of feeling. Secondly, 
that it is essentially musical in character. 
The versification too, in lyric poetry, is 
for the most part suited to the subject, 
generally short —for each poem repre- 
sents a mood—and the metre likewise 
is simple rather than elaborate, for the 
sentiment does not often need sustained 
poetic treatment. It is evident that the 
success attained by any poet in the direc- 
tion of lyricism will vary in proportion to 
the delicacy of the emotion to which he 
gives substance, to the perfection with 
which he finds the typical word to convey 
the image, and not least to that sense of 
proportion which enables him to see that 
a slight or evanescent mood needs an un- 
emphatic or suggestive treatment — to 
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that instinct in short which will lead him 
to suit the treatment to the importance of 
his subject in the scale of emotion. 

It is the presence of all this in the 
songs of Sully-Prudhomme that makes 
one feel his charm as a lyric poet. He 
has indeed the true lyric touch, that brings 
with it perceptiveness of what is pro- 
portioned in the matter of poetic orna- 
ment, prominence or subordination of 
treatment according to the requirements 
of his subject, and appropriativeness of 
metaphor. As an instance of extreme 
delicacy of sentiment, and a rendering of 
it in which the form is suited to the refine- 
ment of the emotion, we will give a short 
poem unsurpassed for sweetness among 
French lyrics of this century. 


Si je pouvais aller lui dire : 

* Elle est a vous et ne m’inspire 
Plus rien, méme plus d’amitié ; 

Je n’en ai plus pour cette ingrate ; 
Mais elle est pale, delicate, 

Ayez soin d’elle par pitié. 


“ Ecoutez-moi sans jalousie, 

Car Vaile de sa fantaisie 

N’a fait, hélas, que m’effleurer ; 

Je sais comment sa main repousse, 

Mais pour ceux qu’elle aime elle est douce, 
Ne la faites jamais pleurer.” 


Si je pouvais aller lui dire: 

“ Elle est triste et lente a sourire, 
Donnez-lui des fleurs chaque jour, 
Des bluets plutét que des roses : 
C’est l’offrande des moindres choses 
Qui receéle le plus d’amour.” 


Je pourrais vivre avec l’idée 

Quelle est chérie et possédée 

Non par moi, mais selon mon cceur, 
Méchante enfant qui m’abandonnes, 
Vois la chagrin que tu me donnes, 
Je ne peux rien pour ton bonheur. 


There is one feature in Sully-Prud- 
homme’s poems that we often miss in 
French verse —a certain reserve that 
comes of self-respect. It is true he takes 
us into his confidence, but he does it deli- 
cately. There is more left unsaid than 
said, more suggested than expressed. It 
is the mood and not the fact that he shad- 
ows forth in carefully chosen words. The 
veil is there always, only it is finely wov- 
en, tender of hue, subtle of texture, so 
that those — but only those — whose vis- 
ion is direct and keen may pierce beyond. 

He has more of the nineteenth-century 
spirit than his contemporaries, of the as- 
piration and introspection, the conscious- 
ness, so characteristic of the age, of how 
far the reach of most exceeds their grasp. 
But there is nothing morbid in his egoism. 





The lyric poet is by nature an egoist ; but 
the dignity of mind before alluded to 
keeps the poet in this instance from 
thrusting it forward too crudely. His 
personal egoism is translated into the 
larger egoism of all those who have the 
lyric feeling, whose outlook on the uni- 
verse is free and wide, whose sentiment is 
catholic, and whose sensibility is suffi- 
ciently heightened to find significance in 
the most trivial and transitory of impres- 
sions. As an example of his more per- 
sonal side, we may take another poem 
from the first volume, called “Les 
Chaines :” — 


J’ai voulu tout aimer, et je suis malheureux, 

Car j’ai de mes tourments multiplié les causes ; 

D’innombrables liens fréles et douloureux 

Dans l’univers entier vont de mon 4me aux 
choses, 


Tout m/’attire 4 la fois et d’un attrait pareil : 

Le vrai par ses lueurs, l’inconnu par ses voiles ; 

Un trait d’or frémissant joint mon cceur au 
soleil 

Et de longs fils soyeux l’unissent aux étoiles, 


La cadence m’enchaine a I’air mélodieux, 

La douceur du velours aux roses que je touche ; 
D’un sourire j’ai fait la chaine de mes yeux 

Et j’ai fait d’un baiser la chaine de ma bouche, 


Ma vie est suspendue 4a ces fragiles nceuds, 

Et je suis le captif des mille étres que j’aime: 

Au moindre ébranlement qu’un souffle cause 
en eux 

Je sens un peu de moi s’arracher de moi-méme. 


To pull to pieces for purposes of criti- 
cism such delicate workmanship as is 
contained in the poems here and else- 
where, would seem to be like dissecting a 
flower to get at its scent. For the pur- 
pose of instructiveness in the artifice of 
French verse, one could not do better; 
but to get the fragrance that surrounds 
them one should take them up at some 
one of those pauses in life, when emotion 
is not too strong for contemplation, rather 
when each is coupled with the other in in- 
teraction ; when spring is at hand with its 
secret that links the past with the future, 
regret to hope, and offers reconcilement 
not only to life but death. 

It may be said in passing that his poetry, 
with few exceptions, is free from the 
blemish of most French literature — an 
undue or realistic dwelling on the physical 
side of love. It is only here and there 
that English reserve could possibly be 
offended by a license not admitted in our 
canons of taste. His verse is pure and 
unusually refined in sentiment. In fact 
he is more likely to escape his readers 
through the slightness and delicacy of his 
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feeling than to be laid aside from any ex- 
cess of realism. It would be easy to mul- 
tiply examples of the kind of songs given 
above, in which grace and tenderness of 
conception are associated with felicitous 
expression. Indeed no one induced by 
these to search out others for himself 
need be under any fear that the few soli- 
tary gems have been selected, and that 
his research will not be rewarded. The 
difficulty has. been to select so few from 
among so many, and there are others the 
length of which preclude their insertion 
here that are not behind the shorter lyrics 
in the kind of excellence that distinguishes 
them. 

We will give one more, this time from 
the second sheaf of verse, between 1866-— 
1872, before passing on to others of a dif- 
ferent order. This one is typical of his 
treatment of nature and recalls in its light- 
ness and evanescent grace the handling of 
the same subject by Remy Belleau in the 
inimitable song to April. 

It is written too in a metre which is a 
modification of that so often used in the 
sixteenth century, known to us best 
through this poem to April, but familiar 
also in Ronsard’s verses “A un Aube- 
spin,” in Du Bellay’s “ Hymne de Santé,” 
and finally in the poem already alluded 
to by Sainte-Beuve, “A la Rime.” The 
stanza quoted of the latter will show by 
comparison with Sully- Prudhomme’s 
** Printemps ”’ the difference between the 
two. The modification of the earlier form 
that he makes use of is employed by Vic- 
tor Hugo in his well-known poem of “ Le 
Chasseur noir.” 


PRIERE AU PRINTEMPS. 


Toi qui fleuris ce que tu touches, 

Qui, dans les bois, aux vieilles souches 
Rends Ja vigueur, 

Le sourire 4 toutes les bouches, 
La vie au cceur ; 


Qui changes Ja boue aux prairies, 
Semes d’or et de pierreries 
Tous les haillons, 
Et jusqu’au seuil des boucheries 
Mets des rayons ! 


O printemps, alors que tout aime, 

Que s’embeliit la tombe méme, 
Verte au dehors, 

Fais naitre un renouveau supréme 
Au coeur des morts ! 


Qu’ils ne soient pas les seuls au monde 
Pour qui tu restes inféconde 

Saison d’amour ! 
Mais fais germer dans leur poussiére 
L’espoir divin de la lumiére 

Et du retour ! 





But Sully-Prudhomme’s muse does not 
confine herself to such flights as we have 
hitherto given examples of. That she 
can rise to higher things —to the expres- 
sion of genuine passion, the acquiescence 
in the mysteries of human life, the higher 
aspirations — may be seen in the collec- 
tion of sonnets called “Les Epreuves,” 
which commences the volume of poems 
collected between 1866-1872. These 
show the capacity of the poet to represent 
the broader and more important field of 
the perplexities of modern feeling, to 
strike the higher notes of intricate human 
life as well as the lower ones of daily sen- 
timent, to paint with the colors of a large 
and full experience as well as with the 
half-tints of a narrowed consciousness. 
They record the impressions produced by 
reflection on the four chief sides of life — 
love, doubt, contemplation, and action. 
To say that he finds for the most part no 
solution is but to say that he is of this 
age and not of another. And yetis it so? 
May we not consider that for him, as for 
many for whom the world to-day yields its 
secrets less readily than of old, the final 
word lies in the last division of his sonnet- 
sequence — action? 

To say that he understands the secret 
of the sonnet is perhaps not so much 
praise as seems at first. In that form of 
verse the French have always attained 
unusual excellence, and he who would go 
like Mr. Hall Caine to cull the blossoms 
of four centuries of sonnets, would find 
his material of embarrassing amount. 
Every French poet of the Renaissance 
wrote a sonnet-sequence to his mistress, 
and their nineteenth-century imitators 
have not been behind in their preference 
for this form. 

Baudelaire attempted the boldest exper- 
iments in the irregular sonnet. Gautier 
and De Musset have given us many ex- 
amples. Victor Hugo alone up to 1875 
had but written one, especially composed 
for Madame Judith Gautier, and to be 
found in the * Livre de Sonnets” in the 
edition Lemerre. 

As a specimen of Sully-Prudhomme’s 
handling of the sonnet, we will take one 
from the last division of “* Les Epreuves.” 


LA PATRIE. 


Viens, ne marche pas seul dans un jaloux sen- 
tier, 

Mais suis les grands chemins que |’humanité 
foule ; 

Les hommes ne sont forts, bons et justes, 
qu’en foule: 

Ils s’achévent ensemble, aucun d’eux n’est 
entier. 
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Malgré toi tous les morts t’ont fait leur héri- 
tier ; 

La patrie a jeté le plus fier dans son moule, 

Et son nom fait toujours monter comme une 
houle 

De la poitrine aux yeux l’enthousiasme altier ! 

Viens, il passe au forum un immense zéphyre ; 

Viens, ’héroisme épars dans l’air qu’on respire 

Secoue utilement les moroses langueurs. 

Laisse a travers ton luth souffler le vent des 
ames, 

Et tes vers flotteront comme des oriflammes, 

Et comme de tambours sonneront dans les 
coeurs, 

Another one —taken from the collec- 
tion of songs and sonnets called “ Les 
vaines Tendresses,” in the third volume 
— entitled “ L’Automne,” strikes a simi- 
lar chord. Nature has its seasons like 
the individual man; its time of growth, 
maturity, and decline. Let us see that 
we bring forth our fruit in due season, 
even as nature. Let us not sit with folded 
hands when we should be reaping our 
harvest for the good of humanity, but gar- 
ner the autumn fruits before the final 
season that precedes the night when no 
man can work. 


L’azur n’est plus égal comme un rideau sans 


pli. 

La feuille, 4 tout moment, tressaille, vole et 
tombe ; 

Au bois, dans les sentiers ott le taillis sur- 
plombe, 

Les taches de soleil, plus larges, ont pali. 

Mais |‘ceuvre de la seve est partout accompli : 

La grappe autour du cep se colore et se bombe, 

Dans le verger la branche au poids des fruits 
succombe, 

Et l’été meurt, content de son devoir rempli. 

Dans |’été de ta vie enrichis-en l’automne, 

O mortal, sois docile 4 l’exemple que donne 

Depuis des milliers d’ans, la terre au genre 
humain ; 

Vois : le front, lisse hier, n’est déja plus sans 
rides, 

Et les cheveux épais seront rares demain : 

Fuis la honte et l’horreur de vieillir les mains 
vides. 

This is a very good example of the way 
in which the same work is done twice over 
ina sonnet. First in the quatrains and 
then in the sestet — the latter however 
not repeating the former, but illuminating 
it, as a sudden ray of sunlight brings out 
the detail in an object of which before the 
form and outline have been chiefly appar- 
ent. 

Of the Alexandrine, another form of 
verse greatly employed by the French on 
account of its affinity to the Latin hexam- 
eter, and which has taken longer than 
any other to attain perfection, Sully-Prud- 
homme gives us some pleasing specimens, 
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but the length of the best of them pre- 
cludes their insertion here. 

A few lines taken from “ Le Cygne,” in 
the second volume, will suffice to show 
the easy motion with which, like the sub- 
ject of his poem, he glides along the 
measure of this, the least flexible of me- 
tres. 

Sans bruit, sous le miroir des lacs profonds et 
calmes, 

Le cygne chasse l’onde avec ses larges palmes, 

Et glisse. Le duvet de ces flancs est pareil 

A des neiges d’avril qui croulent au soleil ; 

Mais, ferme et d’un blanc mat, vibrant sous le 
zéphyre, 

Sa grande aile l’entraine ainsi qu’un lent navire, 

Il dresse son beau col au-dessus des roseaux, 

Le plonge, le proméne allongé sur les eaux, 

Le courbe gracieux comme un profil d’acanthe, 

Et cache son bec noir dans sa gorge éclatante. 

Tantét le long des pins, séjour d’ombre et de 

aix, 

Il onhate et, laissant les herbages épais 

Trainer derriére lui comme une chevelure, 

Il va d’une tardive et languissante allure. 

Turning to the workmanship of this 
poetry, one or two characteristics stand 
out in prominence. The first of these is 
perhaps facility. There is nowhere a 
sense of effort. It seems to be as easy 
to him to rhyme as it is to find the mot 
propre —to move within the structural 
laws of the sonnet or the Alexandrine as 
within the unproscribed limitations of the 
genuine lyric. 

Another point equally marked is the 
graceful flow of his verse; and this im- 
presses his readers the more as its sub- 
ject is often wanting in definiteness, and 
is chiefly the outcome of his ready respon- 
siveness to impressions — his attempt to 
seize the fragrance of a passing sentiment. 
Lastly, there is no excessive ornament or 
literary artifice about his work. It is not 
the dexterous carving of cherry stones, as 
with so much of modern poetry both 
French and English. But he has lived 
largely and delicately in both emotion and 
meditation, and his poetry is the outcome 
of this life. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER XXI. 

FRANCES remembered little of the 
journey after it was over. She was keenly 
conscious at the time, if there can be any 
keen consciousness of a thing which is 
all vague, which conveys no clear idea. 
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Through the darkness of the night, which 
came on before she had left the coast she 
knew, with all those familiar towns gleam- 
ing out as she passed — Mentone, Mo- 
naco on its headland, the sheltering bays 
which kept so warm and bright those cities 
of sickness, of idleness, and pleasure, the 
palms, the olives, the oranges, the aloe 
hedges, the roses and heliotropes — there 
was aconfused and breathless sweep of 
distance, half in the dark, half in the light, 
the monotonous plains, the lines of pop- 
lars, the straight highroads of France. 
Paris, where they stayed for a night, was 
only like a bigger, noisier, vast railway 
station, to Frances. She had no time, in 
the hurry of her journey, in the still 
greater hurry of her thoughts, to realize 
that here was the scene of that dread Rev- 
olution of which she had read with shud- 
dering excitement —that she was driven 
past the spot where the guillotine was first 
set up, and through the streets where the 
tumbrels had rolled, carrying to that 
dread death the many tender victims, who 
were all she knew of that great convulsion 
of history. 

Markham, who was so good to her, put 
his head out of the carriage and pointed 
to a series of great windows flashing with 
light. “What a pity there’s no time!” he 
said. Sheasked “ For what?” with the 
most complete want of comprehension. 
“ For shopping, of course,” he said witha 
laugh. For shopping! She seemed to 
be unacquainted with the meaning of the 
words. In the midst of this strange wave 
of the unknown which was carrying her 
away, carrying her to a world more un- 
known still, to suppose that she could 
pause and think of shopping! The inap- 
propriateness of the suggestion bewildered 
Frances. Markham, indeed, altogether 
bewildered her. He was very good to her, 
attending to her comfort, watchful over 
her needs in a way which Frances could 
not have imagined possible. Her father 
had never been unkind; but it did not oc- 
cur to him to take careofher. It was she 
who took care of him. If there was any- 
thing forgotten, it was she who got the 
blame; and when he wanted a book, or 
his writing-desk, or a rug to put over his 
knees, he called to his little girl to hand 
it to him, without the faintest conception 
that there was anything incongruous in it. 
And there was nothing incongruous in it. 
If there is any one in the world whom it is 
natural to send on your errands, to get 
you what you want, surely your child is 
that person. Waring did not think on the 
subject, but simply did so by instinct, by 


nature; and equally by instinct Frances 
obeyed, without a doubt that it was her 
simplest duty. If Markham had said: 
“Get me my book, Frances; dear child, 
just open that bag — hand me so-and-so,” 
she would have considered it the most 
natural thing in the world. What he did 
do surprised her much more. He tripped 
in and out of his seat at her smallest sug- 
gestion. He pulled up and down the 
window at her pleasure, never appearing 
to think that it mattered whether 4e liked 
it or not. He took her out carefully on his 
arm, and made her dine, not asking what 
she would have, as her father might per- 
haps have done, but bringing her the best 
that was to be had, choosing what she 
should eat, serving her as if she had been 
the queen. It contributed to the dizzying 
effect of the rapid journey that she should 
thus have been placed in a position so 
different from any that she had ever 
known. 

And then there came the last stage, the 
strange, leaden-gray, stormy sea, which 
was so unlike those blue ripples that came 
up just so far — no farther, on the beach 
at Bordighera. She began to understand 
what is said in the Bible about the waves 
that mount up like mountains, when she 
saw the roll of the Channel. She had 
always a little wondered what that meant. 
To be sure, there were storms now and 
then along the Riviera, when the blue edge 
to the sea-mantle disappeared, and all be- 
came a deep purple, solemn enough for a 
king’s pall, as it has been the pall of so 
many a brave man; but even that was 
never like the dangerous threatening lash 
of the waves along those rocks, and the 
way in which they raised their awful 
heads. And was that England, white with 
a faint line of green, so sodden and damp 
as it looked, rising out of the sea? The 
heart of Frances sank: it was not like her 
anticipations. She had thought there 
would be something triumphant, grand, 
about the aspect of England — something 
proud, like a monarch of the sea; and it 
was only a damp, grayish-white line, rising 
not very far out of those sullen waves. 
An east wind was blowing with that blight- 
ing grayness which here, in the uttermost 
parts of the earth, we are so well used to; 
and it was cold. A gleam of pale sun in- 
deed shot out of the clouds from time to 
time; but there was no real warmth in it, 
and the effect of everything was depress- 
ing. The green fields and hedgerows 
cheered her a little; but it was all damp, 
and the sky was gray. And then London, 





with a roar and noise as if she had fallen 
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into a den of wild beasts, and throngs, 
multitudes of people at every little station 
which the quick train flashed past, and on 
the platform, where at last she arrived 
dizzy and faint with fatigue and wonder- 
ment. But Markham always was more 
kind than words could say. He sympa- 
thized with her, seeing her forlorn looks 
at everything. He did not ask her how 
she liked it, what she thought of her na- 
tive country. When they arrived at last, 
he found out miraculously, among the 
crowd of carriages, a quiet, little, dark- 
colored brougham, and put her into it. 
“We'll trundle off home,” he said, “ you 
and IJ, Fan, and let John look after the 
things; you are so tired you can scarcely 
speak.” 

** Not so much tired,” said Frances, and 
tried to smile, but could not say any more. 

“TI understand.” He took her hand 
into his with the kindest caressing touch. 
“You mustn’t be frightened, my dear. 
There’s nothing to be frightened about. 
You'll like my mother. Perhaps it was 
silly of me to say that, and make you cry. 
Don’t cry, Fan, or I shall cry too. I am 
the foolishest little beggar, you know, and 
always do what my companions do. Don’t 
make a fool of your old brother, my dear. 
There, look out and see what a beastly 
place old London is, Fan.” 

“Don’t call me, Fan,” she cried, this 
slight irritation affording her an excuse for 
disburdening herself of some of the ner- 
vous excitement in her. ‘Call me Fran- 
ces, Markham.” 

“Life’s too short for a name in two 
syllables. I’ve got two syllables myself, 
that’s true; but many fellows call me 
Mark, and you are welcome to, if you like. 
No; I shall call you Fan; you must make 
up your mind to it. Did you ever see 
such murky, heavy air? It isn’t air at ail 
— it’s smoke and animalculz and every- 
thing that’s dreadful. It’s not like that 
blue stuff on the Riviera, is it?” 

“OQ no!” cried Frances with fervor. 
“But | suppose London is better for some 
things,” she added with a doubtful voice. 

“Better! It’s better than any other 
place on the face of the earth; it’s the only 
place to live in,” said Markham. ‘“ Why, 
child, itis paradise” —he paused a mo- 
ment, and then added, “with pandemo- 
nium next door.” 

“ Markham!” the girl cried. 

“] was wrong to mention such a place 
in your hearing. I know 1 was. Never 
mind, Fan; you shall see the one, and you 
shall know nothing about the other. Why, 
here we are in Eaton Square.” 





The door flashed open as soon as the 
carriage stopped, letting out a flood of light 
and warmth. Markham almost lifted the 
trembling girl out. She had got her veil 
entangled about her head, her arms in the 
cloak which she had half thrown off. She 
was not prepared for this abrupt arrival. 
She seemed to see nothing but the light, 
to know nothing until she found herself 
suddenly in some one’s arms; then the 
light seemed to go outofhereyes. Sight 
had nothing to do with the sensation, the 
warmth, the softness, the faint rustle, the 
faint perfume with which she was suddenly 
encircled; and for a few moments she 
knew nothing more. 

“ Dear, dear, Markham, I hope she is 
not delicate — I hope she is not given to 
fainting,” she heard in a disturbed but 
pleasant voice, before she felt able to open 
her eyes. 

“ Not a bit,” said Markham’s familiar 
tones. “She’s overdone, and awfully 
anxious about meeting you.” 

“ My poor dear! Why should she be 
anxious about meeting me?” said the 
other voice, a voice round and soft, with a 
plaintive tone in it; and then there came 
the touch of a pair of lips, soft and caress- 
ing like the voice, upon the girl’s cheek. 
She did not yet open her eyes, half because 
she could not, half because she would not, 
but whispered in a faint little tentative 
utterance, ‘ Mother!” wondering vaguely 
whether the atmosphere round her, the 
kiss, the voice was all the mother she was 
to know. 

“My poor little baby, my little girl! 
Open your eyes. Markham, I want to 
see the color of her eyes.” 

“ As if I could open her eyes for you!” 
cried Markham with a strange outburst of 
sound, which, if he had been a woman, 
might have meant crying, but must have 
been some sort of a laugh, since he was a 
man. He seemed to walk away, and then 
came back again. ‘Come, Fan! that’s 
enough. Open your eyes, and look at us. 
I told you there was nothing to be fright- 
ened for.” 

And then Frances raised herself; for, 
to her astonishment, she was lying down 
upon a sofa, and looked round her, bewil- 
dered. Beside her stood a little lady, 
about her own height, with smooth brown 
hair like hers, with her hands clasped, just 
as Frances was aware she had herself a 
custom of clasping her hands. It began 
to dawn upon her that Constance had said 
she was very like mamma. This new- 
comer was beautifully dressed in soft 
black satin, that did not rustle — that was 
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far, far too harsh a word—but swept 
softly about her with the faintest pleasant 
sound ; and round her breathed that atmo- 
sphere which Frances felt would mean 
mother to her forever and ever, an air that 
was infinitely soft, with a touch in it of 
some sweetness. Oh,. not scent! She 
rejected the word with disdain — some- 
thing, nothing, the atmosphere of a moth- 
er. In the curious ecstasy in which she 
was, made up of fatigue, wonder, and the 
excitement of this astounding plunge into 
the unknown, that was how she felt. 

“Let me look at you, my child. I can’t 
think of her as a grown girl, Markham. 
Don’t you know she is my baby? * She has 
never grown up, like the rest of you, to 
me. Oh, did you never wish for me, little 
Frances? Did you never want your moth- 
er, my darling? Often, often, I have lain 
awake in the night and cried for you.” 

“OQ mamma!” cried Frances, forgetting 
her shyness, throwing herself into her 
mother’s arms. The temptation to tell 
her that she had never known anything 
about her mother, to excuse herself at her 
father’s expense, was strong. But she 
kept back the words that were at her lips. 
“ ] have always wanted this all my life,” 
she cried with a sudden impulse, and laid 
her head upon her mother’s breast, feeling 
in all the commotion and melting of her 
heart a consciousness of the accessories, 
the rich softness of the satin, the delicate 
perfume, all the details of the new person- 
ality by which her own was surrounded on 
every side. 

“Now I see,” cried the new-found 
mother, “it was no use parting this child 
and me, Markham. It is all the same be- 
tween us—isn’t it, my darling?—as if 
we had always been together —all the 
same ina moment. Come up-stairs now, 
if you feel able, dear one. Do you think, 
Markham, she is able to walk up-stairs ? ” 

“Oh, quite able; oh, quite, quite well. 
It was only for a moment. I was — fright- 
ened, I think.” 

* But you will never be frightened any 
more,” said Lady Markham, drawing the 
girl’s arm through her own, leading her 
away. Frances was giddy still, and stum- 
bled as she went, though she had pledged 
herself never to be frightened again. She 
went in a dream up the softly carpeted 
stairs. She knew what handsome rooms 
were, the lofty bare grandeur of an Italian 
palazzo; but all this carpeting and cush- 
ioning, the softness, the warmth, the 
clothed and comfortable look, bewildered 
her. She could scarcely find her way 
through the drawing-room, crowded with 


costly furniture, to the blazing fire, by the 
side of which stood the tea-table, like, and 
yet how unlike that anxious copy of En- 
glish ways which Frances had set up in 
the loggia. She was conscious, with a 
momentary gleam of complacency, that 
her cups and saucers were better, though, 
not belonging to an ordinary modern set, 
like these; but, alas, in everything else 
how far short! Then she was taken up- 
Stairs, through—as she thought —the 
sumptuous arrangements of her mother’s 
room, to another smaller which opened 
from it,and in which there was the same 
wealth of carpets, curtains, easy-chairs, 
and writing-tables, in addition to the nec- 
essary details of a sleeping-room. Fran- 
ces looked round it admiringly. She knew 
nothing about the modern-artistic, though 
something, a very little, about old art. 
The painted ceilings and old gildings of 
the palazzo— which she began secretly 
and obstinately to call home from this mo- 
ment forth — were intelligible to her; but 
she was quite unacquainted with Mr. Mor- 
ris’s papers and the art fabrics at Liber- 
ty’s. She looked at them with admira- 
tion, but doubt. She thought the walls 
“killed” the pictures that were hung 
round, which were not like her own little 
gallery at home, which she had left with a 
little pang to her sister. “Is this Con- 
stance’s room?” she asked timidly, called 
back to a recollection of Constance, and 
wondering whether the transfer was to be 
complete. 

“No, my love; it is Frances’s room,” 
said Lady Markham. “It has always 
been ready for you. I expected you to 
come some time. I have always hoped 
that; but I never thought that Con would 
desert me.” Her voice faltered a little, 
which instantly touched Frances’s heart. 

“T asked,” she said, “not just out of 
curiosity, but because, when she came to 
us, I gave her my room. Our rooms are 
not like these; they have very few things 
in them. Thereare no carpets; it is 
warmer there, you know; but I thought 
she would find the blue room so bare, I 
gave her mine.” 

Lady Markham smiled upon her, and 
said, but with a faint, the very faintest 
indication of being less interested than 
Frances was: “ You have not many vis- 
itors, I suppose?” 

“Qh, none!” cried Frances. “I sup- 
pose we are—rather poor. We are not 
— like this.” 

“ My darling! you don’t know how to 
speak to me, your own mother! What do 





you mean, dear, by we ? You must learn to 
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mean something else by we. Your father, 
if he had chosen, might have had —all that 
you see, and more. And Constance —— 
But we will say nothing more to-night on 
that subject. This is Con’s room, see, on 


_the other side of mine. It was always 


my fancy, my hope, some time to have my 
two girls, one on each side.” 

Frances followed her mother to the 
room on the other side with great interest. 
It was still more luxurious than the one 
appropriated to herself — more comforta- 
ble, as a room which has been occupied, 
which shows traces of its tenant’s tastes 
and likings, must naturally be; and it was 
brighter, occupying the front of the house, 
while that of Frances looked to the side. 
She glanced round at all the fittings and 
decorations, which to her unaccustomed 
eyes were so splendid. “Poor Con- 
stance!” she said under her breath. 

“Why do you say poor Constance?” 
said Lady Markham, with something 
sharp and sudden in her tone. And then 
she, too, said regretfully: “ Poor Con! 
You think it will be disappointing to her, 
this other life which she has chosen. 
Was it — dreary for you, my poor child?” 

Then there rose up in the tranquil mind 
of Frances a kind of tempest blast of op- 
position and resentment. “It is the only 
life I know —it was — everything I liked 
best,” she cried. The first part of the 
sentence was very firmly, almost aggres- 
sively said. In the second, she wavered, 
hesitated, changed the tense—it was. 
She did not quite know herself what the 
change meant. 

Lady Markham looked at her with a 
penetrating gaze. “It was— everything 
you knew, my little Frances. I under- 
stand you, my dear. You will not be dis- 
loyal to the past. But to Constance, who 
does not know it, who knows something 
else Poor Con! I understand. But 
she will have to pay for her experience, 
like all the rest.” 

Frances had been profoundly agitated, 
but in the way of happiness. She did not 
feel happy now. She felt disposed to cry, 
not because of the relief of tears, but 
because she did not know how else to ex- 
press the sense of contrariety, of disturb- 
ance, that had got into her mind. Was it 
that already a wrong note had sounded 
between herself and this unknown mother, 
whom it had been a rapture to see and 
touch? Or was it only that she was tired? 
Lady Markham saw the condition into 
which her nerves and temper were 
strained. She took her back tenderly into 
her room, ‘“ My dear,” she said, “if you 








would rather not, don’t change your dress, 
Do just as you please to-night. 1 would 
stay and el ou, or I would send Jose- 
phine, my maid, to help you; but I think 
you will prefer to be left alone and quiet.” 

“QO yes,” cried Frances with fervor; 
then she added hastily: “If you do not 
think me disagreeable to say so.” 

“T am not prepared to think anything 
in you disagreeable, my dear,” said her 
mother, kissing her—but with a sigh. 
This sigh Frances echoed in a burst of 
tears when the door closed and she found 
herself alone — alone, quite alone, more 
so than she had ever been in her life, she 
whispered to herself, in the shock of the 
unreasonable and altogether fantastic dis- 
appointment which had followed her ec- 
stasy of pleasure. Most likely it meant 
nothing at all but the reaction from that 
too highly raised level of feeling. 

“No; I am not disappointed.” Lady 
Markham was saying down-stairs. She 
was standing before the genial blaze of 
the fire, looking into it with her head bent 
and a serious expression on her face. 
“Perhaps I was too much delighted for a 
moment; and she too, poor child, now 
that she has looked at me a second time, 
she is a little, just a little disappointed in 
me. That’s rather hard for a mother, you 
know; or I suppose you don’t know.” 

“I never was a mother,” said Markham. 
“TI should think it’s very natural. The 
little thing has been forming the most ro- 
mantic ideas. If you had been an angel 
from heaven 2 

“Which I am not,” she said with a 
smile, still looking into the fire. 

“ Heaven be praised,” said Markham. 
“In that case, you would not have suited 
me, which you do, mammy, you know, 
down to the ground.” 

She gave a half-glance at him, a half- 
smile, but did not disturb the chain of her 
reflections. ‘ That’s something, Mark- 
ham,” she said. 

“Yes; it’s something. On my side, it 
is a great deal. Don’t go too fast with 
little Fan. She has adeal inher. Have 
a little patience, and let her settle down 
her own way.” 

“1 don’t feél sure that she has not got 
her father’s temper ; I saw something like 
it in her eyes.” 

“That is nonsense, begging your par- 
don. She has got nothing of her father 
in her eyes. Her eyesare like yours, and 
so is everything about her. My dear 
mother, Con’s like Waring, if you like. 
This one is of our side of the house.” 

* Do you really think so?” Lady Mark- 
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ham looked up now and laid her hand affec- 
tionately upon his shoulder, and laughed. 
“ But, my dear boy, you are as like the 
Markhams as you can look. On my side 
of the house, there is nobody at all, un- 
less, as you say ‘ 

“ Frances,” said the little man. “I told 
you — the best of the lot. I took to her 
in a moment by that very token. There- 
fore, don’t go too fast with her, mother. 
She has her own notions. She is as 
staunch as a little — Turk,” said Mark- 
ham, using the first word that offered. 
When he met his mother’s eye, he retired 
a little, with the air of a man who does 
not mean to be questioned; which natu- 
rally stimulated curiosity in her mind. 

“ How have you found out that she is 
staunch, Markham?” 

“ Oh, in half-a-dozen ways,” he answered 
carelessly. ‘And she will stick to her 
father through thick and thin, so mind 
what you say.” 

Then Lady Markham began to bemoan 
herself a little gently, before the fire, in 
the most luxurious of easy-chairs. 

“ Was ever woman in such a position,” 
she said, * to be making acquaintance, for 
the first time, at eighteen, with my own 
daughter, and to have to pick my words 
and to be careful what I say?” 

“Well, mammy,” said Markham, -“ it 
might have been worse. Let us make the 
best of it. He has always kept his word, 
which is something, and has never an- 
noyed you. And it is quite a nice thing 
for Con to have him to go to, to find out 
how dull it is, and know her own mind. 
And now we’ve got the other one too.” 

Lady Markham still rocked herself a 
little in her chair, and put her handker- 
chief to hereyes. “ For all that, it is very 
hard, both on her and me,” she said. 





From The Month. 
A VISIT TO GOA. 


THE state of Goa is about sixty miles 
in length by thirty, and contains less than 
half a million of souls. The Barra de 
Agoada, the northernmost and smallest 
of two bays in the middle of the coastline, 
is the estuary of several rivers, the long- 
est of which is the Mandovi, and both the 
ancient and the modern capital are built 
upon its banks. These numerous short 
rivers cut up the low lands of the valley 
into islands of various size, overgrown 
with underwood, stocked with snipe, and 
dangerously favorable to fevers. On 
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Sunday, December 21, 1884, the Clive, 
1.G.S.S., bringing home the late viceroy 
of India and his following, cast anchor in 
the bay. 

A state barge with a gilded awning, 
manned by eighteen rowers in scarlet 
frocks and caps, the latter fronted with a 
wrought plaque of hammered silver, waited 
under the walls of Fort Agoada, on the 
northern horn of the bay; and a British 
revenue schooner, protecting the salt 
trade, tacked backwards and forwards 
acrossits mouth. The barge pulled along- 
side; the viceroy, unable to come on 
board — his wife lay in a dying state — 
sent the chief officers of his government 
to offer a welcome to Lord Ripon, his 
viceregal brother from Bombay. It was 
then determined that the party on board 
the Clive should find themselves off the 
quay of old Goa by seven next morning, 
where they were to be received with due 
honors on landing. Thearchbishop kindly 
offered to say mass at the shrine of St. 
Francis Xavier as soon as we landed; 
and it was arranged that the visitors 
should be taken round the antiquities of 
the city before leaving the place to em- 
bark once more on board the Clive. 

Old Goa is about ten miles up the river, 
and a beautiful steam sloop belonging to 
the Indian government was anchored off 
the quay. She was called the May Frere, 
and our ceremonial disembarkation was 
to be from her deck. Our Indian ex- 
viceroy, however, who could not every 
day, nor any other day, get the opportu- 
nity of making a visit to which he had 
looked forward with such warm interest, 
determined to reach the shrine of St. 
Francis at an earlier hour. 

As soon as it was dusk the steam launch 
of the May Frere was got ready; the 
Catholic members of the party, very few 
indeed in number, embarked on board of 
her, fortified with a copious dose of qui- 
nine. Everything proper for a viceroy’s 
table had been provided, but, as it proved 
afterward, shipped on board the launch of 
the British resident, and sent off many 
miles away. Ignorant of any such mis- 
take we steamed up the river in the dark. 
It was the feast of St. Thomas the apos- 
tle; a building on our left showed first 
one or two, then a whole row of lights 
along its front; gradually an immense 
cross, covering the fagade of a great build- 
ing on the water’s edge. The lights were 
reflected on the still surface of the stream. 
It was the Church of St. Thomas, illumi- 
nated for vespers. 

The river contracts in width, and is not 
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broader at Goa than the Thames at Rich- 
mond; the banks are low, the soil is a 
loamy deposit, and quinine is no unnec- 
essary precaution for those unused to 
breathe the airs of marshy districts. The 
May Frere was not provisioned for guests, 
but her men were not on starving diet, 
and enough was found for such entertain- 
ment as we required. While this meal 
was in preparation two of us sculled across 
to the landing-steps of what had once 
been the arsenal. Nothing, however, of 
the circuit of the walls but part of a cor- 
ner tower is now to be seen. Guided by 
a native Goan with a lantern, we found 
our way to the archbishop’s palace. He 
had been there, but had returned to his 
usual residence at the new capital, and 
one or two canons who were living there 
had retired to rest. Thence, after losing 
our road amongst ruined walls overgrown 
with brushwood, we found our way to the 
Church of Bom Jesus, which contains the 
shrine of St. Francis. A bell from the 
cathedral, the tone singularly deep and 
musical from the quantity of silver in its 
composition, sounded the hour as we 
passed. The Church of the Bom Jesus, 
with the house and spacious cloister at- 
tached to it, forms one angle of a large 
open space, partly paved with blocks of 
volcanic stone, which are raised on steps 
into a broad platform immediately in front 
of the church. The fagade is in the style 
of the Renaissance, of coarse execution, 
and built, like most of the old churches of 
Goa, of the same dark-brown, volcanic 
tufa that is used in the pavements. The 
door-jambs, window-mouldings, and other 
decorative features of several churches 
are executed in a grey stone of even grain 
brought from a distance. Some of the 
facades have been built with greater care, 
and that of the ruined Church of St. Au- 
gustine, the work of an Italian architect, 
is composed in excellent proportions; the 
mouldings are delicately carved, and the 
front that faces what was once a street 
illustrates the best traditions of Italy. 
Here we were, then, outside the church, 
and there at right angles to it was the 
cloister, a lofty building of three or four 
stories. We knocked and thumped at the 
door without getting inside. Two native 
porters opened it, but there was no way 
beyond an empty entrance hall. A wide 
Staircase led to the top of the building, 
but no entrance was to be made at any of 
the doors it led to. The sacristan slept 
on an upper floor, and him we tried to 
rouse from outside, but were met by a 
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surly refusal from his window to come 
down at such an hour of the night. The 
name of an Indian viceroy, however, who 
was come to Goa, was too powerful to be 
resisted, and finally he came down to us, 
lit a taper, and opened the doors that led 
to the sacristy and the church. By the 
dim light we had we could make out the 
shrine and the large altar in front of it, 
and pay our first devotions to a saint who 
justly fills so great a place in the annals 
of India. The church and the sacristy, a 
huge building more than a hundred and 
fifty feet by fifty, were shrouded in dark- 
ness, but before we left it a canon of the 
cathedral chapter had heard of our arrival, 
and came to put his kind services at the 
disposal of our chief and ourselves, It 
was decided to meet in the sacristy at 
half past four next morning. The canon 
might be a few minutes late, and must be 
excused if he should be, as the hour would 
be early and he did not possess a watch. 
Then we groped our way to the quay and 
sculled back to the May Frere, where we 
passed the night. 

The stars were shining in the clear In- 
dian sky when we met on the deck next 
morning. We were not to be supposed 
to go on shore at all till the government 
officers came to receive us, but our friends 
at the Bom Jesus were awake, and lan- 
terns were moving on the landing-steps. 
By five we were in the church, candles 
were lighted, our canon of the night be- 
fore said mass, and was followed by 
Father Kerr, our chaplain, while a second 
canon said another mass at one of the four 
smaller altars that surround the shrine on 
its four sides. By six we were able to 
get on board again, dress with the propri- 
ety required for the viceroy, and consume 
that chofa hazari, or cup of early tea, 
with which the Indian day begins. By 
seven we could make out a steam launch, 
bringing the ladies of the party, the cap- 
tain of the port of Bombay, the surgeon, 
the A.D.C.’s, and several officers to whom 
a passage had been given on board the 
Clive. By this time the viceroy’s band, 
his carriage handsomely appointed, and 
six or seven others lent by personages of 
rank in Pangim, were drawn up opposite 
the viceroy’s landing-stairs, some way 
higher up the stream than those we had 
used in the early morning. We landed in 
the state barge, and were received by mil- 
itary officers and representatives of the 
viceroy, who was himself still detained at 
home. 





We entered Goa by an archway called 
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the Triumpbal, or the Viceroy’s Arch. 
The old state residence abuts upon it, but 
a few fragments of wall are all that re- 
mains of it, and the general circuit of the 
walls of the city are only traceable by oc- 
casional fragments and heaps of stones. 
A niche over this old entrance contains a 
statue of Vasco di Gama, who first made 
the country known to Portugal. It is a 
grim image, dressed in the Spanish cloak 
and hose of the early sixteenth century, 
and above, under a pediment, a smaller 
niche has been filled by a silver figure of 
St. Catherine. Every kind of politeness 
was shown us on landing ; the band played 
the first part of “God save the Queen,” 
repeating the melody a great many times. 
The horses, unused to this tune, kicked 
and plunged, and we drove off to the door 
of the Bom Jesus. The archbishop, Mon- 
signor Antonio Valente, primate of the 
East, came from the sacristy; chairs of 
honor for Lord and Lady Ripon were 
placed in front of the altar; and the other 
visitors ranged themselves behind them. 
The band marched in and played airs of a 
secular kind during the mass, probably 
the only airs they knew. After the mass 
the archbishop himself showed us the 
shrine, the altars, the sacristy, and the 
various treasures belonging to the church. 
That which we desired to see above all 
else, we could not — the body of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier himself. Thearchbishop keeps 
one of the three keys which lock the coffin, 
the governor, another, and the Portuguese 
government the third. Unfortunately we 
had not sufficient time to go through the 
formalities necessary before the shrine 
can be unlocked. It has been opened 
only on one or two occasions during the 
present century. The body of St. Francis, 
though shrunk in point of length to less 
than five feet, is entire, excepting the 
right arm, removed in 1614 by order of 
the pope, and divided into four parts; and 
the fourth and fifth toes of the right foot. 
The hair remains on one side of the head. 
The front teeth are perfect, all but one. 
The flesh that covers the head and body, 
even to the nails of the remaining hand, 
though dried, remains entire. 

During the seventeenth century, and 
the first fifty years of the eighteenth, it 
seems to have been customary to expose 
the body during the feast of the saint, in 
the month of December. From time to 
time this practice had been discontinued, 
owing, it is supposed, to the eagerness of 
devotees to possess themselves of some 
relic from the body itself. It was exposed 
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in 1752, and again in 1859 when, it is be- 
lieved, nearly two hundred thousand per- 
sons of various creeds and races, and 
from all parts of India, made pilgrimages 
to the shrine. Some Hindoos are said to 
have been converted to Christianity on 
that occasion. All Goa was alive with the 
concourse of pilgrims. The exposition 
was continued day and night from the 3rd 
of December till the 8th of January, when 
it was closed amid the roar of guns from 
all the fortresses and the ringing of bells 
in all the churches of Goa. It was ex- 
posed once more in 1878-79. 

The body of the saint is clothed in 
mass vestments, embroidered and set 
with pearls of considerable value, the gift 
of Dofia Maria Sophia, queen of Portu- 
gal, made about 1693. The biretta, or 
covering of the head, was sent as a relic 
to this same queen. On the right side 
lies a staff studded with one hundred and 
ninety-four emeralds, and towards the 
feet rests a gold medal struck in memory 
of the saint by Pedro the Second, 1699. 

The coffin is panelled in seven divisions 
on either side. Each division contains 
two bas-reliefs, representing incidents in 
the life of St. Francis. The ends con- 
tain two bas-reliefs each —in all, thirty- 
two. The coffin is enclosed in a flat-sided 
sarcophagus of hammered silver, with a 
gabled roof or lid — the sides contracting 
as they descend — standing on a plinth of 
the same material. Decorative plaques, 
supported by cherub heads, stand out in 
bold relief on the top and flanks of this 
sarcophagus, the latter containing compo- 
sitions illustrating the mission and death 
of the saint. 

The sarcophagus stands on a parallel- 
ogram faced with arcades, surrounded by 
a little balustraded gallery, and finished 
with a similar balustrade along the top, 
made of jasper and other precious materi- 
als, and little angels of silver. Thearches 
are filled with silver bas-reliefs, also illus- 
trating the acts of St. Francis. Below 
this second stage there stands a square 
base, having four bronze bas-reliefs of 
admirable Florentine execution, repre- 
senting St. Francis (1) baptizing, (2) 
preaching to the natives of the Moluccas, 
(3) escaping from the islanders of Moro, 
and lastly his dying agony in the island of 
Sanchan, or St. John. These plates are 
in architectural settings, with side panels 
and angles decorated with angels and em- 
blematic compositions of pietra dura and 
marble. That portion was a gift of a 
grand duke of Tuscany, not, as one kind 
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guide told us, a duke of Parma; or, as 
another, a duke of Guastalla. Four 
shallow altars are contrived round the 
dado on which this portion of the shrine is 
reared. The great altar of the chapel, 
with a large silver statue of the saint 
above it, stands in front of the whole 
structure, which is seen above and beyond 
it, and many masses can thus be said at 
once, when the pressure of the occasion 
so requires. 

The high altar of the church is backed 
by a richly carved vetadble, covering the 
whole of the end wall of the building, with 
twisted Corinthian columns like those 
which support the baldachin of St. Peter’s 
in Rome. A strong family likeness runs 
through the altars of all the churches of 
Goa which are still standing. They are 
carved in wood and richly gilt, the gold, 
so pure and thick that it has lasted to the 
present time, with little or no loss of its 
original splendor. The sacristy of the 
Bom Jesus is known for its great size, 
as already noted. The sides are fitted 
with long presses, made in the fashion 
known as Indo-Portuguese. They are of 
teak, inlaid with ebony in graceful pat- 
terns, and with ivory, and are mounted 
with angle-plates of brass, pierced and 
worked in delicate scrolls. The plate and 
the old vestments of the church were laid 
out for our inspection. The former is of 
Portuguese make of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and no pieces of it call for any spe- 
cial remark. The archbishop took a 
courteous farewell of his principal vis- 
itors. The two canons and the civil and 
military officers handed us into the car- 
riages outside, and we were shown the 
cathedral, for which a chapter of canons, 
and a corresponding establishment more 
or less complete, is still kept up. Here 
also the sacristy was thrown open.to us, 
and the sacred vessels and vestments were 
laid out that we might examine them at 
leisure. If offerings of great value have 
been made to either of these churches, in 
addition to those still preserved in or on 
the shrine of St. Francis, they have been 
gradually absorbed by a government 
which seems to have lived for a hundred 
and thirty years in constant dread of be- 
ing swallowed whole by the society to 
which Goa has owed so much of its past 
grandeur. 

The old Church of St. Paul stands, or 
rather once stood, on rising ground, at no 
great distance from the Bom Jesus. The 
church was originally called the Santa 
Fé. In 1544, St. Francis Xavier came to 
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reside there, with the twofold object of 
educating priests for the conversion of 
India to the Catholic faith, and of giving 
sound university training to the youth of 
all nationalities who should resort to the 
schools of the society. The students 
were divided into two classes, according 
as they gave promise of ability for the ful- 
filment of one or other of these two ob- 
jects. Those of the first class, besides 
learning Latin, music, rhetoric, philos- 
ophy, and theology, were encouraged to 
visit and serve the sick, attend the funer- 
als of the poor, and teach the people cate- 
chism. The number of students gradually 
rose to three thousand, taught by eigihty- 
eight fathers, In Goa, the students used 
to return of an evening to their homes in 
groups, singing hymns and prayers. The 
viceroy, with a numerous following of 
hidalgos splendidly dressed and mounted, 
attended the college on great festivals, 
specially that of St. Paul; the students in 
costly silk clothes marched before him 
into church, and entertained him at a later 
hour with mock fights and theatrical rep- 
resentations. The custom of the scholars 
singing as they leave their schools of an 
evening passed into general use, and is 
said to be still kept up in many of the vil- 
lages of Goa. The fame of the Jesuit 
fathers and of their pupils spread over 
all India, and they exerted themselves so 
incessantly to propagate the faith that they 
were looked upon with “a kind of awe 
mingled with admiration,” and were known 
everywhere by the name of Paulistas. 
The Church of St. Paul showed signs 
of cracking soon after its erection, and it 
was supported on the outside by three 
noble arches which still remain. They 
were erected by Joao de Faria, one of the 
fathers well known for his architectural 
skill. These and a portion of the facade 
of the church are all that now remain. A 
small chapel built in the garden, on the 
spot on which St. Francis, wrapt in devo- 
tion and burning with divine love, tore 
open his cassock, saying, Domine satis 
est, remains, and has been repaired by the 
present archbishop. It was once covered 
with representations of the acts of the 
saint. There are two wells in the gar- 
den: one about twenty feet square, cut 
into the rock for a depth of sixty feet, 
then contracted to a circular shape, and of 
great depth. On one side of it a recess 
cut out of the rock contains a flight of 
steps, and St. Francis is said to have used 
them to reach water from the well to wash 
his feet. An arch spans a portion of the 
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square opening, and two stone piers over 
the centre of it have been used to support 
a winch for lowering vessels into the well. 
A smaller well, very deep, circular, and 
half covered with a vault has been sunk 
not far from it. Both contain water, and 
had we possessed some means of lower- 
ing a bucket or pitcher we should have 
been for tasting out of both. It was prob- 
ably as well that we did not, as both might 
have been draughts of fever. 

The Church of St. Francis of Assisi is 
still standing, as well as a convent still 
large, and once amongst the most impos- 
ing buildings of Goa. The church is 
large and the high altar backed, as that of 
other Goan churches, by a large and lofty 
retable of carved and gilt wood. Here 
we saw one of those small hand-organs, 
the earliest of which we have any record, 
that can be carried, and such as are seen 
in the hands of angels, or of St. Cecilia 
in medizval and quattrocento representa- 
tions. On one side of the church there is 
the doorway by which St. Francis had ac- 
cess tothe church. It is of black stone, 
delicately carved, more like the fine archi- 
tectural sculpture of the earlier Renais- 
sance, than any work visible on the fa- 
gades of the churches of Goa, which, 
though not wanting in imposing propor- 
tions, are all debased in style and coarse 
as regards decorative detail. 

The sma!! Church of the Rozario stands 
on rising ground, and we were carried up 
to it in a boat-shaped litter slung under a 
pole, having a seat at each end. The 
most interesting relic in the building is a 
pulpit from which St. Francis Xavier used 
to teach the catechism to poor children of 
Goa. It is a small, semicircular platform 
surrounded by a wooden balustrade, pro- 
truding from a wall and entered from it 
through a small arch. 

Near the Church of St. Francis of As- 
sisi we were shown the small Church of 
St. Catherine. It is on a slope of a steep 
ascent, and it was here that Albuquerque 
burst into the city, when it was stormed 
after its capture by the Mahrattas on St. 
Catherine’s day, 1510. This small church 
or chapel is to be repaired by the govern- 
ment on the sole account of its historical 
interest. 

The Church of St. Thomas, the first 
apostle of India, those of the Augustin- 


jans, and many others are now but heaps | 
of ruins. The Jesuit fathers migrated to| 


a new College of St. Paulin 1616. Vari- 
ous accounts of travellers in the seven- 


teenth century speak of the size and) 
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splendor of this building, which was in 
the form of a cross, and four stories in 
height; of the hospitality there offered to 
strangers; and of the place which the 
establishment held in general estimation 
both in the city and state of Goa. Noth- 
ing but ruins of it now remain; overgrown 
like those of the viceregal palace, and 
prisons of the Inquisition, the Senate 
House, and other public buildings, with 
shrub and jungle. 

One interesting building, the Convent 
of St. Monica, mother of St. Augustine, is 
complete and uninjured. It contains a 
large quadrangle with wide corridors on 
three floors and spacious vaults below. 
It was built to accommodate a hundred 
nuns. The number was sixty-one in 1804, 
but it has been allowed to dwindle, till 
the general abolition of religious orders 
by the modern government of Portugal 
has put a stop to the reception of novices. 
One old lady, the last of this once famous 
house, and one only, remains. A lady 
who lives with her received us. The old 
nun had waited some hours to receive 
Lord Ripon if he should come to visit the 
convent, but had been obliged to retire 
from fatigue. The church is entire, and 
contains a miraculous crucifix which is 
kept in a tribune or gallery on one of the 
side walls. The Christ is of life size, and 
can be seen from the floor of the church.* 

Lord Ripon and his party returned on 
board the May Frere, and entertained 
such of the civil officers and canons as 
accepted his hospitality. The vessel un- 
loosed from her moorings, after he had 
wished these kindly personages farewell, 
made her way down the river to the Clive, 
anchored in the bay. Two of us returned 
to revisit the shrine of St. Francis and 
some of the old buildings already noticed ; 
to deliver some alms entrusted to the 
chaplain; and, in the course of the after- 
noon, we drove down to Pangim in the 
viceroy’s carriage, which had been left for 
our accommodation. 

It is difficult amidst the prevailing ruin 
and desolation to picture to the mind a 
city of over two hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, the most splendid reproduction of 
European Renaissance architecture in all 
India —the showy and costly life of hi- 
dalgos mounted on horses richly furnished, 
surrounded by umbrella-bearers, running 
syces, and hosts of attendants, bearing 
witness to the pomp of their daily life — 

* For statistics and antiquarian information respect- 


ing Goa, I am largely indebted to the “ Historical 
Sketch” of J. M. Fonseca. Bombay, 1878. 
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the goldsmiths, jewel merchants, and trad- 
ers of all sorts, who peopled the bazaars 
of old Goa in the days of its splendor. 
There are now about thirty constant in- 
habitants, mostly servants and sacristans. 
The canons and parish priests come there 
by day, but sleep in the neighboring vil- 
lages. It is only the anniversary of St. 
Francis Xavier, and other stated religious 
festivals, that attract numbers to the place. 
Then for a time old Goa is full of life. 
Pilgrims resort to it from many parts of 
India, and boyas, natives of the place who 
hold situations as domestic servants, or 
ships’ stewards, return to it for a time, 
some of them perhaps to settle down in 
the towns and villages of the state. The 
Goan ladies used to be carried to church 
in litters with a surrounding of slaves 
bearing long mattrasses, pillows, and 
other comforts; with attendant gentlemen 
holding fans, smelling-bottles, and similar 
trifles. Their descendants have put away 
these pompous ceremonies, and probably 
seldom travel far from Pangim or the 
towns in which they dwel] and where their 
life is simple enough. 

The march of discovery, colonization, 
conquest, and trade has set in other direc- 
tions. Other European powers have sup 
planted or have overshadowed Portugal 
in the East Indies. Then the low natu- 
ral situation of Goa, within a few feet of 
the level of a river that flows through 
loamy islands and banks, has made it an 
easy prey to fevers, and this circumstance 
has at various times caused an emigration, 
first to Panelim, then gradually seawards 
to Pangim. No blow more fatal could 
have smitten the old city than the sup- 
pression of the Jesuits. From the days 
of St. Francis to that of their expulsion 
from Portuguese territory, the prosperity 
of Goa, with its three thousand students 
from all parts of India, has been bound 
up with the learning, the inventiveness, 
the many accomplishments of the society. 
They protected its trade in their later 
years. 

The Marquis of Pombal made great 
efforts to restore the city in 1777. Con- 
tributions in money and forced labor were 
exacted from all the provinces of the 
State, and repeated orders were sent to 
governors and viceroys, to press forward 
the work. In one way or another these 
peremptory orders of the government 
were evaded, and, after a waste of large 
sums of money, the work had to be aban- 
doned. 

Government offices, and the houses of 
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well-to-do persons, were pushed out into 
the suburbs, first to Panelim, and Ban- 
guenim, in the parish of Sao Pedro, then 
further to Ribandar. Banguenim was 
famous for its water, brought from some 
height up the rocks, which used to supply 
the baths and the drinking water of the 
city. Rows of houses formerly faced the 
river along these suburbs. Ribandar is 
still a town of some importance. It forms 
the second division of Nova Goa, and 
contains a Christian population of over 
two thousand. A causeway across the 
marshy shallows of the river, which here 
stretch for some distance in shore, con- 
nects Ribandar with the suburbs of the 
new capital. The marshy ground is inter- 
sected by salt pans, and salt is a product 
of considerable commercial importance to 
the State. The causeway is admirably 
constructed, in places it is supported on 
arches. It was begun as long agoas 1633, 
and finished in the following year. A 
popular tradition attributes its construc- 
tion to the Jesuits, who by supernatural 
power completed it in one night by the 
light of a single lamp. This lamp must 
have given a good deal of light, for the 
causeway is about a thousand yards long. 

On the way down we stopped and 
walked up the rocky height that bounds 
the basin of the river on this side to a 
church halfway up, and to a signal sta- 
tion on the top. A deep entrenchment, 
probably in anticipation of the railway 
which is making its way to Pangim, here 
cuts these heights, but we could learn no 
particulars as to the work, The houses 
seemed solidly built and comfortably kept. 
Little alleys from the main streets of these 
towns lead into settlements occupied by 
native Indians, who are employed in vari- 
ous kinds of labor. 

Pangim or Nova Goa is altogether Eu- 
ropean in the character of its architecture. 
The house of the governor, some of the 
public offices, a public garden, and the 
streets and houses generally, might form 
portions of any modern town of modest 
pretension on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. We had no time to do more than 
pass through it, not even to thank the 
viceroy for the courteous loan of his car- 
riage and servants. A steam launch was 
waiting for us, moored to a small pier. 
The night was drawing in; the water was 
rough over the bar; and the northern sky 
was black as ink with rain. It was desir- 
able to make our way on board the Clive, 
that she might weigh anchor and steam 





out to sea before the daylight disappeared. 
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An hour or two later the rain from the 
north-west came down upon the ship with 
the violence of a waterspout. 

J. H. POLLEN. 


From All The Year Round. 
IN THE FLORIDA PINE WOODS. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


PART II. 


On the next day the “ melancholy event,” 
which was to be its great feature, and mark 
it with black letters in the memory of the 
Bartow youngsters, had a depressing effect 
on the Blount household. I found the 
house as quiet as a tomb when I crept 
down after breakfast in bed, feeling very 
giddy, and determined to visit the doctor 
at his drug-store before going to church. 

In the middle of the corridor sat Mr. 
Blount, his head bare, and his back bent 
over a big book open upon his knees. 
The book was a Bible. 

“It may be me next, mister,” said he, 
looking up weariedly, with something very 
like a tear in his eye. 

I asked where the rest of the world 
could be found, as no one else was in 
sight. 

“The gals is figgering themselves in 
their best black, I reckon,” replied Mr. 
Blount; “and all the boarders is gone to 
church.” 

Glancing at the Bible, I observed that 
it was open at Revelations. 

“Why Revelations?” I asked, perhaps 
more inquisitive than was decorous. 

“I guess it don’t sinnify where we read. 
It’s the one book as is good from begin- 
ning to end,” said he. 

Leaving Mr. Blount, I then went out in 
the direction of the drug-store, hearing 
the first note of the bell as it began to 
toll. The city was alive with men, women, 
and children. They straggled over the 
greensward in scores, thickening towards 
the church in the west. Already two or 
three of the stores had their shutters up. 

Fortunately, I was in time for the doc- 
tor. He hada patient in the person of a 
well-stained working-man, who had come 
in from the country for something “to 
fight the chills.” The man had a presen- 
timent of sickness, and the doctor, good 
soul, did not lecture him on the folly of 
such fancies, but put before him a row of 
bottles, in inscribed paper, and bade him 
select any two. 





“ They’re a doliar each, pick where you . 


like. They'll do your business for you, 
and cheaply, too.” 

Accordingly, without a murmur, though 
a little shamefaced and hurriedly, the man 
put one bottle in his right-hand pocket 
and the other in the pocket to the left; 
and, jangling the dollars on the counter, 
he marched out, and into the forest again. 

I hoped my case would not require such 
costly treatment. I was in want of stim- 
ulants — not such stuff as the saloon sup- 
plied, but veritable liquor to encourage 
the blood and brace the nerves. The doc- 
tor listened, stroked his beard, looked 
profoundly serious, and thought a while 
in silence. Then he said a dollar tonic 
was the very thing for me. From what 
he could make of my case, I might hope 
for the best after the tonic. 

I hastily replied that I hoped for the 
best already, and that I merely wanted a 
draught of something on the spot. 

“That will not do,” said the doctor with 
infinite despondency of tone. “It is no 
small matter to slight an attack of fever. 
You are weakened, any one may see, and 
quite unfit to resist the next disease or 
ailment which may come upon you. Now, 
this,” laying his left forefinger fondly on 
a carefully wrapped bottle, “is just the 
sort of stuff to make you, as it were, im- 
pregnable.” 

This was high and seductive praise for 
the tonic, but I was none the more in- 
clined to be subservient to the craft of the 
drug-master. 

“In plain words, I want a clean drink,” 
said I. ‘ The tonic I will have later on, 
if I want it.” 

Not until now did the doctor inform me 
that he had no qualification entitling him 
to sell alcoholic liquor, or such beverages 
as | asked for. True, he had many de- 
licious and stimulating fluids in the bright- 
ly colored bottles on his shelves, but he 
did not retail them. They were used by 
him for the compounding of his medicines. 
It was a pity, but he was prohibited — 
strictly. 

Greatly depressed in spirits, I moved 
towards the open door, determined to go 
directly to the church, and make one in 
the funeral procession. 

But no. Though the doctor could do 
nothing for me, he would like me to stay 
with him for a moment or two. Why 
should he not prescribe for me? Or, bet- 
ter still, maybe I had a prescription in my 
pocket-book. If so, the thing was done, 
for, of course, I could not be supposed 
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-able to read the mysterious writing of the 


profession. 

Unfortunately, however, I had no such 
reminiscence of past sickness about me; 
nor would I be prescribed for. But my 
own eyes just then caught the name on a 
bottle of dark liquid before me, “cherry 
brandy,” and all my yearning returned. 

Again I desperately implored him to 
sell me a pint, or as small a quantity as 
he would, of the inspiriting liquor; and in 
my desperation I forgot myself, and my 
duty personal and relative, for I hurried 
to the door, looked this way and that, and, 
returning, informed the doctor that no one 
was near to see what he might do. Hap- 
pily, he was a man well worn in life, and 
versed in the infirmities of our nature, for 
he only smiled and said, “ No, that won’t 
do,” in a melancholy tone. 

Once more I was prompted to evil. It 
came upon me suddenly, with the tolling 
of the bell, strange to say. What if 1 
wrote a prescription? 

Would the doctor regard it; or would 
he take and tear it into a score of pieces, 
righteously indignant? 

I put it to him, bit by bit—and then 
bodily — with bated breath. 

Silence again forthirty seconds. Then, 
still without speaking, the doctor passed 
me a prescription form, and told me to 
sign my name opposite the M.D. at the 
bottom. 

“T am bound to tell you, doctor, that I 
have no medical degree,” I was beginning 
to say, but the doctor only waved his hand 
impatiently, muttering a mild “ Hush!” 

I no longer hesitated, but, with a dash, 
wrote out the following prescription: 
“ Two ounces cherry brandy, two ounces 
water,” and signed it. Then, witha grave 
face, as though the doctor and I were in 
consultation over some distinguished pa- 
tient with a complication of maladies, I 
returned the paper to him. 

The cautious man looked long at it, and 
thoughtfully, as though it were elaborate, 
involving much and careful labor, and it 
seemed to me that I heard the deliberate 
church-bell toll a dozen times before he 
made any movement in assent to my mute 
proposition or repudiation of it. 

At the end of some time without a word, 
the doctor put forth his hand, and meas- 
ured into a glass the two ounces of cherry 
brandy which were the main item on my 
paper, and then carefully measured the 
same quantity of water into another glass, 
setting both glasses before me with a la- 
conic request for twenty-five cents. 





I swallowed the brandy at a gulp, took 
not the least notice of the water — Florida 
water is something of a medicine at all 


‘times — gave my doctor a quarter-dollar, 


and with courteous good-morning, left him 
to his thoughts. Half an hour afterwards 
I saw him in the church with the rest of 
Bartow, but his face told little of his feel- 
ings. It is quite possible the kind hearted 
man did not consider the prescription 
worth registration. 

Much fortified and enlivened by the 
tonic of my own prescribing, I now walked 
towards the church. It was as blithesome 
a morning as can be imagined. The sky 
was blue and cloudless, but the heat was 
most judiciously tempered by a breeze 
which had come a hundred and fifty miles 
from the Atlantic, through pine forests, 
gathering sweet and exhilarating perfume 
by the way. The fresh green tops of the 
pines in the west were swaying lazily. A 
party of rather lean kine, with bells round 
their necks, strolled quietly through the 
city, with their heads up, as though they 
wondered what the green and white build- 
ings here and there might signify. The 
air was pervaded by the sound of millions 
of grasshoppers chirruping their content- 
ment with life. Higher up,in the boughs 
of a wild lemon-tree, dying of civilization, 
a brace of mocking-birds were interchang- 
ing shrill discourtesies, and manceuvring 
gymnastically from twig to twig in their 
etforts to peck the life out of each other. 
Higher still, seemingly bathed in the blue 
of the heavens, a party of buzzards ap- 
peared to be prospecting the city of Bar- 
tow from a safe distance —as if any one 
would ill treat a buzzard — until, suddenly, 
with a lightning swoop, one of them de- 
serted the empyrean, and settled —a 
hunched, ungainly heap — on the head of 
a cypress. 

But by this, I was in the midst of live 
Bartow stiff in unfamiliar clothes, and 
almost hysterical with expectation, if eyes 
and mouths open so strangely as those 
of the women and children about the 
church were capable of right interpreta- 
tion. There must have been a couple of 
hundred of them standing looking fixedly 
at one quarter of the forest; the children 
in asad state of suffering bewilderment, 
clutching their mothers, and glancing al- 
ternately at their dark garments, the faces 
of their parents, and the fascinating for- 
est. 

As for the men of the community, they 
stood apart. The citizens and farmers — 
ali whites — were a tall, strong-featured 
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band of men, in black from head to toe, 
save for a knot of white ribbon worn in 
the buttonhole of the ceat like a distinc- 
tion. They did not gape like the women, 
but talked soberly and composedly. 

A tremor of excitement among the 
women made me follow the direction of 
their eyes. A procession was seen in the 
distance coming through the maze of 
pine trunks. The bell began to to!l more 
briskly, and an orderly rush for seats 
inside was made by certain boys and 
girls. 

I followed the crowd into the church, 
and succeeded in getting a seat in a pew 
by the side of an old man, who was solac- 
ing himself in that distressing moment 
with a pinch of snuff, as well as his shak- 
ing fingers would permit. 

The good people of Bartow, thus clothed 
in their best, were a curious gathering. 
The women and elder girls wore dresses 
and bonnets or hats whose fashion had 
long died away in other parts of the 
world. Yet, for all the solemnity of the 
hour and their general oddity, they could 
not help very palpably comparing appear- 
ances with each other, and doing their 
utmost to second the effect of their sar- 
torial bravery. It was not one day in a 
hundred that they had such a chance of 
parading their “ best black.” 

But the men‘and boys were still more 
grotesque in their apparel. Save such as 
had come originally from large cities, 
where friction soon rubs off eccentricity, 
they were all marked characters, as seen 
with their faces in deep shadow, and their 
bodies covered with garments that bore 
“home-made” written in their every 
crease. Doubtless their black cloth coats 
concealed arms bunched with muscles, 
and bodies strong as oak-trees; but they 
did it so ungraciously, with such exces- 
sive allowance for the still further increase 
in size of the same arms and bodies, that 
one might be excused for one moment 
believing that it was the man who was 
defective, and not his clothes. 

And the smaller the man or boy, the 
more deformed did he seem. One hap- 
less little boy, for instance, came into 
church with trousers which must have 
been some one else’s, or made large with 
a view to his distant manhood; while the 
coat into which he had evidently been 
compressed, fitted like a skin on his back, 
could not meet by inches in front, and 
stayed, as to its sleeves, a long way from 
his wrists. This boy was so much more 
of a figure than common, that other boys 





in the building found it more amusing to 
laugh at him than follow the service, heed- 
less that they, each and all, were only 
slightly less ridiculous than he. 

But all thoughts of dress and demeanor 
seemed for the moment forgotten or ab- 
sorbed in the bustle at the church porch. 
A man with a large white ribbon in his 
buttonhole came inside and made certain 
arrangements in the east of the church by 
the rails round the dais, and then with- 
drew, to bring two other citizens for their 
opinion on what he had done; this un- 
der the eyes of the congregation, the 
younger part of which was already hectic 
with excitement, and now and again stand- 
ing on tiptoe to get a better view of what 
was going forward. 

Then a gentleman, in a coat betoken- 
ing his ordination, entered, and, with up- 
lifted hand, asked for perfect silence. I 
did not think his request would be grant- 
ed; but for the space ef about half a min- 
ute you might have heard a pin drop. It 
was a dreadful lull inside, contrasted with 
the uncertain, heavy, advancing tread of 
feet outside. Even the sob of distress 
from the lady in black crape, leaning pon- 
derously on the arm of a younger lady, 
also in black crape, who followed the 
bearers up the narrow side aisle, came as 
a relief, though when the poor woman’s 
cries became loud enough to echo through- 
out the building, one longed again for the 
stillness. 

Prominent among those who preceded 
the coffin was a very tall old man, witha 
small bald head. He was in orders, and 
evidently a friend of the dead man. Now 
and again he would cover his face with 
his hands, or look about him with a sor- 
rowing expression. This clergyman had 
undertaken the funeral sermon and ser- 
vice. 

When the coffin was deposited where it 
could be seen by most of the congrega- 
tion, and the sobbing of the widow had 
somewhat abated, the service began. As 
for the significance which this old clergy- 
man put into his words, it was marvellous. 
Not an accent of his voice but told how 
he deplored the loss yonder poor woman, 
himself, and the community had suffered ; 
and he did not need the extra impulse he 
seemed to receive whenever his eyes — 
they were mild, dark eyes — rested on the 
velvet-palled, wreath-becrowned coffin a 
few feet from him. Thrice he broke down 
in his sermon, and cried aloud, with his 
big gaunt hands before his face, like a 
boy. But for each of these lapses of self- 
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control he tried, as it were, to atone by 
new and increased vigor of speech. In- 
deed, at length, when he had sent electric 
bolt after electric bolt among us, and had 
made the little building reverberate cha- 
otically, he himself began to feel the 
fatigue of such exertion, and brought the 
sermon to a close. 

He sat down; then, as if he had neg- 
lected something, he rose again, and in 
clear, tranquillizing tones said that a wish 
having been expressed that the coffin 
should be opened for friends to see the 
deceased once more, this would be done 
during the singing of a hymn. And im- 
mediately, as if he had not spent his 
strength freely enough already, the old 
man led off the hymn with a full voice for 
the encouragement of others. 

The hymn ended, and the carpenter 
having gone back to his seat, there was a 
general shuffling from the pews of old 
men and women, young men and women, 
boys and girls, who formed a regular line, 
and proceeded in order towards the coffin. 
Poor Major P——lay at rest heedless of 
the scene. But not so his widow, who, 
almost alone in the church, kept her seat, 
while these others, compared to her, mere 
strangers to him, looked at him again. No 
wonder she lost self-control afresh. 

And so one by one the congregation 
paused alongside the coffin, satisfied their 
affection or curiosity, and returned to 
their pews, either calm and saddened, 
pale and convulsed, or smiling with a 
sense of triumph at having borne the sight 
so well. 

From my pew I observed the four girls 
from Blount House, each with a handker- 
chief to her eyes, awaiting their turn, and 
subsequently reseat themselves with pale 
faces, yet very carefully, so that no part of 
their best black might be jeopardized. I 
am a little mistaken if the young things 
did not peep a good deal from behind 
their handkerchiefs to see what the rest of 
Bartow thought of them. 

Another hymn was sung during the final 
closing of the coffin, and then the old min- 
ister gave us a benediction which, for elo- 
quence and fervor, I have never heard 
equalled. After this there was a general 
trooping forth and gathering on the sward 
outside, where a dozen buggies and carts 
full of mourners were already waiting. A 
procession was rapidly formed, the coffin 
put on one of the light carts used for the 
conveying of produce to market, followed 
immediately by a buggy containing the 
two ladies in crape, and all proceeded 





slowly by the thick sandy track towards 
the cemetery. 

The cemetery was a piece of virgin land 
enclosed from the forest, with all its trees 
thickly upon it. The number of graves 
could have been counted in a minute or 
two. They were mostly at the foot of a 
tree, as though the trunk of the pine, as- 
piring upwards, were designed for a head- 
stone. And all about between the trees, 
and over the mounds, wild vines and 
morning-glories flung their trellis work, 
knitting them lightly together. A rude 
fencing of stakes driven in X-wise served 
to keep roaming bears, deer, panthers, or 
wild hogs out of the consecrated plot ; but 
there was nothing to prevent wild turkey 
roosting in the trees, or the green, blue, 
scarlet, and yellow birds of the semi-tropi- 
cal South from flashing their rainbow col- 
ors over the still heaps of sand. Here 
poor Major P——was laid in his bed, 
amid the hearty sobbing of a hundred 
friends. 

An hour later the four girls of Blount 
House were gliding merrily on their roller 
skates up and down the pine-boarded cor- 
ridor of their father’s house, and old 
Blount himself, having put the Bible high 
out of reach on a top shelf, was earnest in 
exposition of the peccadilloes of certain 
fellow-citizens. 

That evening, after supper, I was stroll- 
ing in the western woods, when I came 
upon two Bartow boys, standing in the 
scrub, discussing the funeral of the morn- 
ing. The elder of the boys was, to the 
eye, about eleven years old, the other four 
or five years younger. The former was 
smoking a long, fat, richly scented cigar 
with much appreciation. 

“Wasn't he white!” said the younger 
one, awestruck by his memory. 

* Yes, of course,” was the other’s re- 
ply; ‘they all are. But say, I wouldn’t 
like itif I] was him. I’d like to jump up 
and frighten ’em all— wouldn’t I?” This 
was followed by clouds of cigar-smoke. 

* Why did you go up and look at him if 
you wouldn’t like it in his place?” I asked, 
stepping forward towards the cigar-smok- 
er. 
The boy stared with delicious effrontery, 
then took his cigar from his mouth, smiled 
knowingly, and guessed it was different. 

“ Why did you go up?” I persisted. 

“Oh, I dunno, sir,” said he. Then, 
turning to the other little boy, he put the 
question to him on my behalf, with a wink 
on his own: * Why did you, Neddy?” 

Neddy was rather frightened under the 
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questioning, nor at all reassured by the 
wink. But he managed to say that he 
had only done what the others did, “and 
I wish I hadn’t —I do,” he said. “He 
was so frightful white!” 

After this, it was easy to get the cigar- 
smoker to confess that he was no better 
than Neddy. He had seen Major P. 
when alive, and spoken to him, but he 
had not known him “to love him, you 
know;” he hadn’t been one with tears in 
his eyes — not he; it would take a deal to 
knock him over, he reckoned. 

The occasion was one to be improved, 
if I had been up to the effort, and fit to 
play mentor. As it was, I merely told 
him that he was a pretty fellow to be 
smoking cigars, and that I hoped the 
taste would knock him over, if nothing 
else could. 

* How old do you imagine I am, sir?” 
asked the boy, with an assumption of 
dignity. 

“Something under ten,’ I replied, set- 
ting him aflame with indignation. 

‘I’m fourteen and four months,” said 
he, then laughed hysterically to himself 
as he repeated the word “ten.” However, 
it was something in his favor that he could 
first let his cigar out and then drop it. 

“And why does your father let you 
smoke such weeds?” I continued. 

“Weeds, sir!” cried he, rising some 
inches. ‘I don’t smoke any but ten-cent 
cigars, and they’re father’s own, which he 
smokes. Try one, sir.” 

And to my wonder he pressed the thing 
upon me, and would have lit it from his 
own fusee box. 

After this, we could not but be friends. 
I asked him his name, and learnt that he 
was the eldest son of Mr. William Smith, 
who kept store in a side street. And he, 
on his side, enquired my name and usual 
place of residence, whistling with admira- 
tion when I told him I was English and 
had lately crossed the Atlantic. 

Those two little islands in the map, 
Neddy, you know — they’re England,” he 
explained to Neddy. 

Finally, he whispered that his father 
was going to have a dance next evening, 
and that he was just then stepping up to 
ask Betty Foster to come to it — would I 
go with him? It wasn’t far, and Betty 
would be sure to give me some oranges. 

Of course I was willing to see Betty, 
and told him so, making him — the rude, 
outspoken, cigar-smoking, backwoods boy 
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— blush to his ears, and peer at me dubi- 
ously. But he seemed, on consideration, 
to reject me as a rival; for he immedi- 
ately rejoined that I might easily see her 
if I would come, and Neddy should run 
on to tell her to wash her face (oh, Betty !), 
or would I come to the hop to-morrow — 
he could and would invite me on the spot! 
Then I might dance with Betty. He 
laughed mischievously, and put his hand 
to his mouth, as he said this about danc- 


ing. 

“ Perhaps she can’t dance — is that it?” 
I asked. 

“She! She not dance! You bet. It’s 


you,” he added more mildly. “She’s so 
precious little, and you — you’re so tall — 
like a pine, ain’t he, Neddy?” 

As for Neddy, poor lad, he was com- 
pletely extinguished by all this high talk, 
Master Smith’s impudence terrified him. 

But the boy’s impudence had nothing 
malicious about it: his wits wanted “ fix- 
ing” aright—that was all. Had there 
been a grammar school in Bartow, witha 
tough birch to it, he would have been 
birched into politeness, and metamor- 
phosed advantageously in some five or 
six months. This was shown, I! thought, 
by his renewed invitation to the dance, 
pressed almost affectionately with a “ Do 
come, sir!” 

I thanked him, and said with his leave 
—which he granted proudly—I would 
make a memorandum of the engagement ; 
if Betty was to be there to-morrow, I 
would postpone seeing her until then. 

“And what is Betty Foster to you, 
Tom?” I asked most unchivalrously. 

It was a sight thereupon to see Master 
Smith swell like a turkey, and try to stand 
on his toes, as he answered unhesitat- 
ingly, in a touch-me-who-dare tone of uni- 
versal challenge : — 

“ She’s my girl, sir!” 

I could not help laughing at him again, 
in spite of the disquietude it caused him; 
but, as I told him, considering his rela- 
tionship with Betty, it was a little hard on 
her that he had been content to waste 
time with Neddy and cigars first of all, 
and then linger talking with me, instead 
of flying to her. And then I left him 
with a perplexed look on his face, and ac- 
tually blushing for the second time within 
fifteen minutes, 

As for Betty—alas! I had to leave 
Bartow next day, and so missed my chance 
of meeting her at the “ hop.” 











